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LETTERS 


‘Dear Editor, 
‘Me again, I'm having some trouble with this subscription 
are rsp int int sem to gt and ould ie your 
ip with, 
It's the quote on the flap, from me via Whole Earth Review. 
‘My first reaction is “they're making money off this, where's my 
ail?” But [have long thought copyrights silly; this would hardly be 


the time (hypocritic, money-grubbing) to waver. 

IND, Bea i's more fc and doubting. Don’ you know, the 
first time anything you've written gets published, unknown hun- 
dreds of smart people wil read it, ok my god, down through the ages 
‘and archives and some will be srickering, sure. Ifony [could have 
revised it. Ifonly you had oarned me. Maybe ifthe print wasn't so 


ree. 
‘Oh, how will the Future get along without me? 
Thanks again, 
— Michael M, Melius 
Hermosa, South Dakota 


Dear Mr. Melius, 

‘Too late. Your statement about our magazine that was 

lished in the Whole Earth Review has gone into our Word 

isbursment Apparatus Factory, and, as a consequence, is 
everywhere about us. 

Fos, you see, the Word Disbursement Factory changes 
words inioamoebae. Unlike a Word Processor, which merely 
changes words into electronic ones and noes, the Factory 
makes it possbl for words to go through mitosis, to divide 
and reproduce and divide and reproduce some more. The 
simple phrases you wrote for Whole Earth Review (which were 
reproduced by them no more than 54,000 times) went 
through our Sausage machine and, with the controls on 
“infinity Plus,” were reproduced, well, an infinite number 
of times. Not unlike the lowly neutrino, your words are 
everywhere, passing right through our brains as I write 
these very sentences. 

The results have been spectacular. Your praise of TFR 
has brought something between $5,000,000 and $10,000,000 
into our coffers (we'll let you know the exact sum after we 
add it all up). Once those words got out into orbit, all 
humans were moved and changed —not unlike that mythic 

brought onto humanity through the meditational 
efforts of The Five Monks, hidden in five caves around the 
world. Members of the human race, and even those of other, 
less belligerent, races, find the need to subscribe to our 
magazine damn near irresistible. We have been deluged in 
checks, some for $1,000, $5,000 — even $100,000, We are up 
to our knees in letters of praise, telephone calls, requests for 
est appearances on “60 Minutes,” the “100 Celebrities” 
.ow, the “700 Club.” And, frankly, after all this unwanted 
attention, we're damn sick and tired of being among the rich 
and the famous. Why didn’t you tell us? 

For that reason, we are going to put TFR out of business. 
Let me tell you, even if anyone tries to convince you other 
wise — success stinks. You try going down the street to 
Charlies Chat n’ Chew for your business lunch, finding your 
way blocked by paparazzi. It ain’t no picnic, I tell you. Since 
we're too damn proud to be successful (and too damn suc 
cessful to be proud), we're just going to hang it up. Its all 
your fault. 

However, you should also know that we have secretly 
decided to keep on putting out the old, original TFR to a 


highly restricted mailing list— the one we started with, back 
before you came con the scene. We'll just keep on keeping on, 
in our dingy, dimly lit offices, filled as they are with half- 
eaten books, half-digested ideas, half-wit, half-mad 
reviewers living half-lives — and bills you'd never believe. 
We plan to keep this a secret publishing empire (we even 
thought of changing the name of the magazine — to The New 
‘York Review of Books; we finally decided that would be just too 
damn unctuous, not to say tendentious). We'll keep on pub- 
lishing sub rosa, at least until all the turmoil fades out. 

So, despite that fulvous envelope, with your fulvous 
words, reminding people who may never, for some strange 
reason, have heard of us, reminding people that our “acerbic 
reviews” could be a test, a test of one person's “love of the 
whole ball game: democracy,” we'll be here, for a few more 
years, until fame washes back over us again, like a great 
wave, from out the great, dark, querulous sea. 

— Max Dunseath 
Associate Editor 


Dear Editor, 

Yes, [will and am and do. Here is twenty-five dollars fora five 
year subscription. Tam truly agog. Fessenden is the only maga- 
Zine | read cover to cover, I find it to be funny and fascinating ana 
angry while most magazines are limp or defensive. I thought 
Richard Peabody's petulance in the last BOGG wns hilarious. 
“What ever happened to constructive criticism?” HA HA HA!!! 
and I thought Robert Peters’ dismissal was equally fun. As Edward 
‘Albee says, “It really takes a swine to show you were the truffles 
oer 

Thanks and thanks for a GREAT magazine. I'l still ike you if 
‘you slam my latest book-ette of poetry (HALF MEMORY OF A 
DISTANT LIFE), and I'll continue to read Fessenden cover to 
cover. There's just one thing that bothers me. What did happen to 
constructive criticism? (Have you ever read Gargoyle? [t makes my 
hair fall out.) 


— Douglas Goodwin 
Los Angeles, California 


Dear Editor, 

The trees are no longer inbloomtand the hapless mergansersare 
fiuttering about. The dying trees make us think on life imper- 
manent, and the mergansers make us think of ducks 

‘Now comes dark Winter with heavy foot, luffing and puffing 
the wind and blowing hard. His cold breath makes us turn up our 
‘coat collars and don ourselves with gay apparel in hopes of Xmas, 

Soon Jack Frost will be among us, painting snowy etched 
fingers on the window pane, bare branches stuck into the eyes and 
‘cars of Mother Nature. Poor Mother Nature! She must be forever 
crying out “Brr” and “Avast the Winter!” 

Bul soon: enough gladsome Spring will come trolloping down 
the hill, throwing flowers, frolicking about in her blooming snood. 
“Sing Ho!” she'll ery and pedals will fall from her lips, warm pedals 
from her lubricious lips. 

Then we will toast life again in all its solemn splendor. “A 
toast!” we'll cry at the banquet table ‘neath the trees, “A Teast to 
the Flowers a-springin'” will be our gladsome cry. 

— Deborah Fe 
Bluebell, Pennystvania 
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had to go get him some clothes to get out of the woods. 


WILDLIFE IN Now that's the pure in heart. That's aa talking 
NORTH CAROLINA There are essays on North Carolina spiders, 


flowers, apples (Winter Johns, Crow's Eggs, Stripeys), 

plants, “turkles,” birds, fish, and — our favorite — 

country stores: 
Ti has been my experience that the food is better in those 
country stores where the driveway is paved with old 
bottle caps, relieved by a single, rusty gas pump. In the 
dusty windows of the weathered building, you should 
find at least one very old movie card advertising a 
double feature starring the likes of Tom Mix, the 
Durango Kid, or Lash LaRue . . . Once inside, it is 
proper to nod to the maitre d’ who will be leaning 
against the counter in his overalls, picking his teeth 


EDITED BY JIM DEAN AND LAWRENCE S. FARLEY, 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS; 1987. 


PILDLIFE IN NORTH CAROLINA MAGAZINE has col- 
lected essays and drawings from its fifty-year 
history and packaged them in this volume with 
a hundred or so photographs. Those who have 
spent any time at all in North Carolina will recall the 
coastal and mountain areas as places of special tran- 
quility. This is not necessarily a save-the-wildlife tome: 
fishing and shooting stories abound, including the 
wonderful tale of Clyde Huntsinger in which the very with a toothpick, Other diners may already be seated 
rhythm of mountain folk seeps out from under his on upended crates around a potbellied stove chewing 
words tobacco, pouring peanuts in their soft drinks, and 
A bear hunter, he’s got to be pure in heart, And if he’s spitting on the hot stove to hear it sizzle... My 
going 10 follow them dogs, he's got to go temporarily favorite store has a sign on the wall that says 
insane because when you're bear hunting here in these . 
mountains you're going through laurel slicks and 
thickets and briers and everything else. A fellow I 


WE'LL CRANK YOUR CAR 
AND HOLD YOUR BABY, 


know, he likes to bear hunt. We were hunting on 
Shelton Laurel and he actually tore his clothes off of 
him trying to catch up to them dogs. . . They actually 


BUT WE SELL FOR CASH 
AND DON'T MEAN MAYBE. 
TOKO 


DOLL. ATZOMPA, OAXACA. 


THE NELSON A. 
ROCKEFELLER 
COLLECTION OF 
MEXICAN FOLK ART 


BY CARLOS ESPEJEL. CHRONICLE BOOKS; 1987. 


COULDN'T YOU JUST LOVE to be a Rockefeller and 
one day decide that you want to start collecting 
Primitive Mexican art and then just go out and do 
it? Fly down to Oaxaca in your own jet, walk into 

the artisans’ home, and come out, as he did, arms 

loaded up: 
That first afternoon in Santa Marfa Atzompa, he 
bought every figure in her courtyard, from the smallest 
maisico (musician) to the largest mufieca (doll). No 


corner was left unsearched. Even her broken pieces 

were included. 
Rockefeller may have gone to Dartmouth, but they 
never taught him any art for his manners and manners 
for his art: he just sticks his wad in there and starts 
buying the whole goddamn farm. No wasting time, 
picking and choosing, balancing the purchase of one 
item against the other — the fun, if you will, of exercis- 
ing taste. (Some of the rich don’t have the leisure for 
taste.) Some critics have said it’s not art collecting — it’s 
the black hole of wholesaling: 

He was perhaps the only person who could enter a 

market on one side and come out the other with five 

barrel loads. He loved the physical and emotional con- 

tact a marketplace is all about 

Somewhere in his cormorant brain he thought 
that by spending a bundle in an afternoon he was 
helping the poor. There was always a bit of the cowboy 
about Nelson, right, and the events surrounding his 
Death in the Saddle certainly support that. In any 
event, he’s dead and gone, thank God, and from the 
3,000 pieces he dragged home, they've set up a Mexi- 
can Museum in San Francisco. From this they've 
culled 150 items to include in this volume, and despite 
the fact that they were all jobbed by the Tom Mix of 
Tarrytown, it's a lovely compilation, nicely presented, 
tastefully organized. 


KAKO 


ORPHANS 


Real and Imaginary 
BY FILEEN SIMPSON. WEIDENFELD & NICHOLSON; 1987 


ILEEN SIMPSON’S STORY MAKES one know, and know 
'well, the misery of the fatherless and the mother- 
less. She and her sister Marie were placed early on 
jin a Catholic home that permitted no contact 

between the orphans and nuns, except in punish- 

ment: 

When [the head nun} could think of no more sins to 
accuse Marie of, she grabbed her by the arm and drag 
ged her, kicking and screaming, to.a broom closet, and 
locked her in for the night. Marie's screams, as she 
pounded on tie door to be let out, could be heard upand 
down the dormitory until, at last, overcome by fatigue, 
she fell asleep, surrounded by the menacing silhouettes 
of mops and brooms 

Simpson's own growth and development is one of the 

subtle triumphs of her story, for she went on to school 

and college, and eventually became a respected jour- 
nalist, author, and psychotherapist. The first part of 

Orphans is her own story; the second part is a search 

for other foundlings in the world that Simpson knows 
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best, the world of books and literature. She looks at the 
works and lives of Jean-Paul Sartre, Tolstoy, Kipling, 
Mark ‘Twain, Edith Wharton, and Samuel Beckett. In 
her desire to learn their psychological roots, she is 
tempted to see orphans who don’t necessarily exist. 
(Gartre grew up with his mother and grandparents — 
which is documented in The Word; Beckett lived with 
his mother until he was thirty — claiming that his 
problem was merely that he “had never really been 
born” Simpson still includes them in her list.) 

The psychological and literary union of Orphans is 
moving, often with rich understatement: 

This is what the eighteenth-century Spanish priest 

‘meant when he said that many infants in the founding 

home he directed sickened and died from “tristeza” 

(sadness) . . . This sadness that leads to death used to 

be so well known that to place an infant in a founding 

home was called, in common parlance, giving it “to the 

angels.” 

nv 


EARLY MORMONISM 
AND THE MAGIC 
WORLD VIEW 


BY D, MICHAEL QUINN. SIGNATURE BOOKS, 350 SOUTH 
400 EAST, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH; 1987. 


'N 1985, IT WAS announced that the Mormon Church 
had discovered two letters, one of which associated 
church founder Joseph Smith with treasure hunting 
by means of a hazel rod, the second of which told of 
the white salamander that appeared near the site of 
the discovery of the gold plates that were The Book of 
Mormon, That the documents were fraudulent is, 
according to Yale scholar Quinn, unimportant. The 
early days of Mormonism — indeed, the whole of 
early nineteenth century American life — were filled 
with tales of magic, the use of amulets, the study of 
phrenology (bumps on the head —a primitive form of 
psychology), occultism, and the like. Smith and his 
followers used seer stones, blood stones, mad stones, 
sun stones, and “peep stones” — which, in a descrip- 
tion from the period, 
were placed in a hat or other situation excluded from 
the light, [then] some WIZARD or WITCH . 
applied the stones to their eyes, and nearly starting 
their balls from their sockets, declared they saw all the 
wonders of nature, including of course, ample stores of 
silver and gold. 
Quinn, a faithful Mormon, claims there is nothing 
despicable about this early belief in magic, charms, 


and the occult from the early days of the church. It was 
simply too common. A healing handkerchief of 
Smith’s was said to have magical powers, as was a 
Jupiter stone (a birth stone) that contained figures of 
astrology, and that he probably wore about his neck. 
The word Mormon itself might have associations with 
Moroni, or “the dark seer” Even the moon was magi- 
cal. Philo Dibble (Philo Dibble!) said that Smith 
affirmed that the inhabitants of the moon dress very 
much like the Quaker style and live to be very old; 
coming generally, near a thousand years, 
and Brigham Young said that in addition to moon 
men, 
the sun was inhabited by salamanders or sala- 
mander-men . . . the inflamed guests of the region of 
fire. 
When Mormons reached such high places, it was to be 
their solemn duty to preach to those inhabitants, “if it 
be expedient.” 
+” 


THE JOSEPH SMITH FAMILY “JEHOVAH JEHOVAH 
JEHOVAH” PARCHMENT AMULET AGAINST EVIL 
SPIRITS 
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BOOKMARKS DESIGNED BY RUSSIAN CONSTRUCTIVIST ALEXANDER RODCHENKO (1891 - 1956) FROM 
RODCHENKO: THE COMPLETE WORK BY 5.0. KHAN-MAGOMEDOV, INTRODUCED AND EDITED BY VIER] QUILICI 


‘THE MIT PRESS; 1987, 


AMERICAN TALK 


The Words and Ways of American Dialects 
BY ROBERT HENDRICKSON. VIKING; 1986, 


OBERT HENDRICKSON IS NO Gorgon Professor of 
Lexicology at Uterus State U., but rather a profes- 
sional writer who has published poetry and fic- 
ion, and who obviously delights in the English 
language to the point of just going right out and check- 
ing up on it: 
T have noticed the pronunciation of “O. K.”" being 
shortened to.a more hurried “K’’ in the New York City 
area, and elsewhere; I noted this in Human Words 
(1972) and the pronunciation has become much more 
common since, though no dialectologist seems to have 
recorded it. Young people in particular often say “K" 
in place of “O. K.”, and recently I have heard the 
expression pronounced even more quickly — like the 
“Kin kitty. 
Hendrickson is writing this for joy, and not to get 
kicked up the Ph.D. ladder and stunt sophomores! 
(and readers’) minds in the process. Words and 
phrases are included just for the hell of it — because 
they are interesting, fun, even poetic: 
Other interestingly named Southern dishes (for which 
no etymological explanations have been found) include 
“limping Susan” (rice and okra); “barefoot bread’ 
(corn pone); “crawdads” (cravofish); “snickerdoodles”” 
(cinnamon sugar cookies); “s'mores” (toasted marsh- 
mallows and chocolate); “jandaddies” (fried clams); 
and “hoppin' John" (black-eyed peas and rice). “Suc- 
cotash’ is often pronounced "circuit hash,” though I 
haven't seen it spelled that way. 
For some of us who grew up in the South, reading 
through his list of phrases brings back strong memo- 


ead 


ries of nights settin’ under the magnolia, swatting 
mosquito hawks on the front porch and fixin’ to tell 
another tall ‘un as we nibble on a mess of snickerdoo- 
dies: 

1 shed of’ means to get rid of, “go to the bad’” 
means to spoil, “gracious plenty’ means more than 
enough, “a haint” is a ghost or apparition, “hisn and 
ern” can mean his and her, “like to” means almost 
("like to died”), “mash” means to press ("I mashed 
the doorbell”)... and “a mess” is a quantity of 
something. 


RAY, 


PENGUINS 


BY JOHN SPARKS AND TONY SOPER. FACTS ON FILE; 1 


LLOFUS BELIEVE ourselves to be some kind of exotic 

— or not so exotic — animal. Cese thinks she is an 

ocelot, Hugh claims to be a beagle — and the 

publisher of TFR is convinced he is a penguin. 
Perhaps it is so: he’s only 34 feet tall, and he affects 
wearing evening clothes day and night, even when he 
jumps in the cold waters at the Menlo Park Yacht Club. 
(Though we searched everywhere in Penguins, the 
closest we could find to his likeness was the Jackass 
Penguin, which has that same sort of beak, those little 
piggy eyes, and opts for iceberg and krill — as he does 
for peanut butter and lox sandwiches.) Sparks and 
Soper, the authors of Penguins, know too damn much 
about their subjects, and by the time you get to the 
end, you will too. The Indians of Tierra del Fuego 
dressed in a cloak of penguin skins. The heaviest 
penguin is the Emperor — which weighs up to 100 


NOCNERHAA 
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pounds, The smallest is the Fairy Penguin, which 
shimmers like a cloud and carries a little silver wand 
under its flipper and turns up when you are feeling 
blue. The authors claim the term “penguin” comes 
from the Latin pinguis, which means “fat,” but Skeat 
says, somewhat cryptically, 

Selden (1613) derived it from Welsh pen gwyn, i.e 

white head, In that case, it must first have been given 

toanother bird, such as the auk (the puffin is common 

in Anglesey), since the penguin’s head is black. 
Somuch forSkeat — the auk’s head isblack, too. Inany 
event, we like the line “The puffin is common in 
Anglesey.” It sounds like “The rain in Spain is mainly 
on the plain” or something out of Eliot, as in: 

Where the breadfruit fall 

And the penguin call 

‘And the sound is the sound of the sea 

Under the bart 

Under the bam 

Under the bamboo tree. 


HARLEM 
RENAISSANCE 


Art of Black Ame 


‘a 


EDITED BY CHARLES MIERS. ABRAMS; 1987 


‘ILLLAM H. JOHNSON COULD be another Soutine or 
Picasso, Palmer Hayden, and Aaron Douglas 
Matisse. But it is too easy to think of the painters 
of the Harlem Renaissance as imitators, for they 
were up to something more — that is, a creation of 
their own black art, with roots not only in the Impres- 
sionists, the Fauvists, and the Neorealists, but in their 
life and culture, their heritage. The surprises here are 
the stunning oils of William H. Johnson (especially his 
brilliant recreation of the crucifixion), Palmer Hayden's 
obvious bow to the French primitive Henri Rousseau, 
and the gouache and oils of Aaron Douglas, which 
scem to excel the works of his white contemporaries 
(Arthur Dove, Morgan Russell, Edward Hopper, 
Reginald Marsh). The members of the Harlem Renais- 
sance (self-deprecatingly called by themselves “the 
Niggerati”) rose, shone briefly; then their world fell 
apart as Harlem fell apart in the economic catastrophe 
of the Depression. 
OOK 


LEFT: DEFIANCE BY AARON DOUGLAS (WOODCUT — 
“THE EMPEROR JONES SERIES") FROM HARLEM 
RENAISSANCE. 


TITANIC 


The Life and Death of a Legend 
BY MICHAEL DAVIE, KNOPF: 1987. 


'N THE SPRING OF 192 in Nanking, China, more than 

8,000 children and 25,000 adults starved to death. 

The famine was little noted in the press at the time, 

but the sinking of the Titanic with the loss of 1,522 
lives was front-page news — at least in the Western 
world — for the next three months; and it turns up 
even now in books and movies. With the recent 
rediscovery of the wreckage, it's on the front pages 
again. It must have something to do with that cold 
clear night, the men disguised as women sneaking 
into the lifeboats, the Astors refusing to be separated, 
the band playing “Nearer My God to Thee” (not so— 
it was “Autumn”. Its pretty silly stuff, and Davie hasa 
hard time breathing life into what was done with so 
much pizzazz by Walter Lord. 

The most interesting parts of this new assessment 
turn upnearthe end, with the recent discoveries of Dr. 
Robert Ballard, who with the aid and assistance of the 
U.S. Navy (and our tax dollars) was able to send down 
a submersible bubble that descried wine bottles, por- 


celain dishes, bedsprings, and chamber pots there in 
the muck. Then there's the complete text of the front- 
page story from the New York Times devoted to one 
Harold Bride, wireless operator, who said so poet 
ically, “felt [simply had to getaway from the ship. She 
was a beautiful sight then . . . she was gradually turn- 
ing on her nose — just like a duck does that goes down 
for a dive.” 
We have the actual transcript of the words of Mrs. 
J. Stuart White, showing herself to be a perfect Vic- 
torian lady at a perfect Victorian moment: 
before we cut loose from the ship they took out ciga- 
rettes and lighted them; om an occasion like that! 
‘The man who rowed me took his oar and rowed all over 
the boat, in every direction. I said to him, “Why don’t 
‘you put the oar in the oarlock?” He said, “Do you put 
it in that hole?” I said, “Certainly.” Those were the 
kind of men with whom we were put out to sea that 
night . . . Where would we have been ifit had not been 
forour women, with such men as that put in charge of 
the boat? Our head seaman would give an order and 
those men who knew nothing about the handling of a 
boat would say, “If you don't stop talking through that 
hole in your face there will be one less in the boat.” We 
‘were in the hands of men of that kind. settled two or 
three fights between them, and quietened them down. 
Imagine getting right out there and taking out a pipe 
and filling it and standing there smoking. 
*v 


YOU MUST 
REMEMBER THIS 


BY JOYCE CAROL OATES. DUTTON; 1987, 


E POOP PIX SENT along with You Must Remember 
ITiis show Ms. Oates to be a lady with the clear and 
direct gaze of Tokyo Rose, the waspishness of 
Bonnie (as in Bonnie and Clyde), generally looking 
as warm and kissable as Rasputin’s Uncle Igor. The 
writing clearly demonstrates the concerns of this mod- 
‘em-day Lady Macbeth: in the first fifty pages we have 
three attempted suicides, two rapes, an extensive 
description of the structure and aroma of an outhouse, 
exact prose descriptions of Bergen-Belsen and Buchen- 
wald concentration camps, and 
a Negro boy maybe ten or eleven... . run over bya coal 
truck . .. blood spilling out of his mouth, enrs, like 
you'd squeeze paint out of a tube 
Good God, Carol — don't you have some other 
obsessions with which to twiddle the hours away? Its 
like noodling about in the brain of the president of 
your local chapter of the Hell's Angels. Or better — it's 


JOYCE CAROL OATES. 


the night-to-night network television schedule put 
down on the printed page for those people who think 
they are too sophisticated to be watching the bloody 
reruns of “Miami Vice” or “Hawaii 5-0”. Its no accident 
that Ms. Oates’ favorite sport is boxing, which is, of 
course, no sport at all, but rather having the chance to 
watch two poor bastards whaling the hell out of each 
other for a delusional title, which will merely give 
them the chance to be perpetually punch-drunk by age 
thirty-five 

(ore) 


THE GNOSTIC 
SCRIPTURES 


‘TRANSLATED, WITH ANNOTATIONS, BY BENTLY LAYTON. 
DOUBLEDAY; 1987. 


EFORE THAT IDIOT CONSTANTINE got hold of Chris- 
tianity, its doctrines were pleasantly confused, 
‘even more contradictory than they are now (if 
such is possible), and full of surprising notions 

like reincarnation. But, as they say, you can’t push 

eternal hellfire and damnation at the same time as 
rebirth. With the fourth century conformity came book 
burning and repression of the alternative version of 

Christianity — which isa pity, for the Gnostics were at 
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‘once more eccentric and more tolerant than many of 
the early Biblical writers. The Gnostic’ earth-creating 
god, Ialdabadth, turns out to be absent-minded, vain, 
testy, willful — although not that much more vindic- 
tive than the Divine we've come to know and love (or 
at least put up with) all these years. One of the transla- 
tions of the word Ialdabadth is “Satan” — which 
implies the earth was created by you-know-who (and 
considering the dither that’s been made of our foreign 
policy, that might not be too far off the mark). Actually, 
the word is better translated as “Saklas” — which is 
Aramaic for “fool” — making our Yahweh more on the 
order of the Greek gods. He lusts for Eve, for example 
(“he became filled with lack of acquaintance” is the 
way it’s phrased so delicately), and, not being able to 
stand itany longer, rapes her right there on a toadstool 
in the Garden of Eden. “And to the present day sexual 
intercourse, which originated from the first ruler, has, 
remained,” they say, getting rid of all this sin crap 
right off the bat. The writing in The Gnostic Scriptures 
can be heavy going, but it can, as well, be fascinating, 
for the lovely distortions it introduces into the tedious 
and familiar dogmas. For example, the source of all life 


ota 


is wisdom (Sophia), and she decides to spawn the god 
of us all, all by herself, described as “an afterthought 
«an eon:” 

. she wished to do so without his pondering: for the 
person of her maieness did not join in the consent. Out 
of her was shown forth an imperfect product, that was 
different. And compared to the image of its mother it 
twas misshapen, having a different form 

Her “desired artifact” — laldabadth, the creator of 
earth, — was 
stamped differently — serpentine, with a lion's face, 
and with its eyes gleaming like flashes of lightning. She 
cast it outside of her, outside that place, so that none of 
the immortals might see it: for she had made it without 
acquaintance. And she surrounded it with a luminous 
cloud. And she put a throne in the midst of the cloud, 
50 that no being might see it except for the holy spirit 
called “mother of the living.” And she called its name 
laldabaath. 
and now you know who created the god, and who 
created the world, and who created us — and why it’s 
all such a dratted mess. 
ae 


FROM WINSOR MCCAY: HIS LIFE AND ART BY JOHN CANEMAKER, FOREWARD BY MAURICE SENDAK. ABBEVILLE 
PRESS; 1987. WINSOR MCCAY ONCE EXPLAINED THE ORIGIN OF THE RAREBIT FIEND COMIC STRIP: You know how a 
Cigaret fiend is when he gets up in the morning and can’t find a dope stick? Well I drewa picture once showing a fiend at the North Pole without 
a cigaret and about ready to die. I introduced some other characters who happened to have paper and tobacco and a match, but the only match 
‘went out before they gota light. Then Ihad to frame up a finish and made it adream. My employer suggested that I make him a series of pictures 


‘and make thera as rarebit dreams HAY 
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NINETEEN WAYS 
OF LOOKING AT 
WANG WEI 


BY ELIOT WEINBERGER AND OCTAVIO PAZ. MOYER BELL, 
EfD,, COLONIAL HILL, RFD NO. 1, MT. KISCO, NEW YORK: 


[ANG WEI LIVED 1,200 ago, during the Tang 
Dynasty, and wrote a certain famous quatrain 
that has different titles such as “The Deer Park,” 
“The Form of the Deer,” and “Deer Fence.” For 

anyone interested in Chinese poetry, 

language, this is a fascinating disqui 
nineteen writers and scholars come up with so many 
distinct versions of the same twenty characters. Lit 
ally, it should be: 

Empty mountains — no one to see, 

But you can hear words echoing 

The sun returns again to penetrate 

The deep forest, reflecting on dark mosses. 

Each of the nineteen translations is presented with 

pithy commentary, and the authors show their own 

preference by picking two, including one by Kenneth 

Rexroth: 

Deep in the mountain wilderness 

Where nobody ever comes 

Only once in a great while 

Something like the sound of a far off voice. 

The low rays of the sun 

Slip through the dark forest, 

‘And gleam again on the shadowy moss. 
and Gary Snyder: 


Empty mountains: 
no one to be seen. 
Yet — ear — 
human sounds and echoes. 
Returning sunlight 
centers the dark woods; 
Again shining 
‘on the green moss, above. 
Those who order this slim volume should beware: itis 
physically designed to enter its own dark woods by 
falling apart smartly after a single reading. 
xO 


SELECTED POEMS 


1957-1987 


BY W. D. SNODGRASS. SOHO PRESS, 1 UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK CITY; 1987. 


ALWAYS THOUGHT THE MOST poetic doily in the 
Snodgrass bag was his name. Would you 
remember him if his name were W. D. Merwin? 
Anyway, although (or maybe because) he 
appears in all the respectable places, like The Kenyon 
Review, The American Poetry Review, Ploughshares, and 
the othe kneejerk lyric mags, much of what he writes 
leaves something to be desired. Would anyone trying, 
to shape our view of the world write something like 

That winking, glimmering like the wings 

of starlings in their dark flock, wheeling 

into the last light, into the light breeze; 

that shivering like lake ripples 
Makes you want to stop, and grab him by his Snod, 
and shake him to get something rea! out of him, not all 
this alliterative noodling. There is, as well, in his verse 
the simple problem of subject and object. In “The 


(On the tree they still protect 

From the ungoverned gang 

Of neighborhood boys — eaten with worms, bird 

pecked, 

But otherwise uncared-for and unpicked, 

The bitter cherries hang. 
Now is Snodgrass telling us that the neighborhood 
boys are “eaten with worms, bird-pecked . 
uncared-for and unpicked?” If so we congratulate him 
on startling imagery, but we suspect, on the basis of 
other works, that this rich but misplaced symbolism is. 
mere accident. Mr. Snodgrass has presumed to write 
something called “The Fuehrer Bunker,” an attempt to 
get into the brains of Goebbels, Himmler, Goring, 
Hitler et al. in their last hours, but it's presumptuous to 
believe that one can stuff the cruel nastiness of those 
psychological dwarfs intoa few fey poetics. The poet is 
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at his best describing individual grief: the most mov- 
ing piece of the bunch has to do with the loss of his 
daughter: 
Going home woe watched the slow 
stars follow us down Heaven's vault. 
You said, let’s catch one that comes low, 
pull off its skin 
and cook it for dinner. 
“Snod” is Old English for “snood,” which has been, is, 
and always will be one of our favorite words in the 
language. What's that funny-looking thing on your 
head? Its my snod, and it’s made of grass. 


ve 


FRANCOIS TRUFFUAT DIRECTING FANNY ARDANT IN CONFIDENTIALLY YOURS FROM THE COLLECTION OF 
PHOTOGRAPHS, FACSIMILES OF LETTERS, NOTES, AND SCRIPTS ENTITLED TRUFFUAT BY TRUFFUAT, TEXTS AND 
DOCUMENTS COMPILED BY DOMINIQUE RABOURDIN, TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY ROBERT ERICH WOLF. 
HARRY N. ABRAMS; 1987. HER 


PERIODICALS OF THE 
MIDWEST AND WEST 


An Annotated Survey 


BY CAROLYN | MUELLER. PIERIAN PRESS, BOX I80s, ANN 
ARBOR, MICHIGAN, 1986. 


"T SOUNDS GOOD WHEN you hear the word “anno- 
tated.” Sounds like it's very thorough — right? Well, 
this is about as thorough as the kitchen table after 
the kids have gotten through with breakfast. Osten- 
sibly, it is a compilation of periodicals west of Illinois, 
with descriptions and subscription information. The 
whole, put together by thirty-nine different editors, 
lacks a unifying vision, and worse, there is much 
missing, including some vitally important political, 
social change, literary, and gay magazines. Where, for 
god's sakes, is the superb Review of Contemporary Fic- 
ion out of Elmwood Park, Illinois? The Alaska editor 
chose to include the inconsequential Poetry North 
Review, but the Washington State editors chose not to 
mention the ancient and honorable Poetry Northwest 
(which has been in business since 1959; in its place, 
they give us the Duckburg Times, which is neither 
hoary nor all that serious). In Colorado, the boorish 
Colorado Homes & Lifestyles gets five paragraphs —and 
the excellent book review magazine, the Bloomsbury 
Review gets two. The general descriptions are some- 
times so bad as to induce emesis, viz., 
The term Texas literature’ usually brings forth visions 
of gun-toting cowboys or Southern belles in long 
dresses with magnolia blossoms in their hair. 

Then there is the matter of the inclusion, with 
raves (“a very fine job . . . all ofa very high caliber) of 
journals as vulturine as the West Coast Review of Books, 
which endlessly and obnoxiously hustles ads from 
publishers of new books with all the usual indirect 
hints connecting any ads with upcoming reviews. It's 
all very seamy. 

foe} 


CARING FOR 
YOUR OWN DEAD 


BY LISA CARLSON. UPPER ACCESS, BOX 457, HINESBURG, 
VERMONT; 1987. 


REMATION OF THE AVERAGE human body may take 
‘one to two hours — and afterwards, the three to 
seven pounds of bone fragments that remain are 
placed in a pulverizer. UPS refuses to ship these 


“cremains,” but Federal Express or Purolator will. You 
can remove the dental gold beforehand, but it will 
probably be worth less than $10 (it’s usually a2 percent 
alloy). The most dangerous part of the whole process 
is the explosion of pacemakers in the cremation cham- 
ber, much to the irritation of the funeral home 
workers. Embalming, according to Carlson, is a pig- 
in-a-poke, as it does not affect bacteria or viruses like 
TB, smallpox, anthrax, tetanus, and AIDS. One 
Boston undertaker, in 1920, advertised the following 
services: 

For composing the features, $1. 

For giving the features a look of quiet resignation, $2. 

For giving the features the appearance of Christian 

hope and contentment, $5. 

Caring for Your Own Dend explains how to handle 
funeral arrangements without mortuaries. It lists 
state-by-state regulations concerning death certifi- 
cates, transportation, burial, cremation, and other 
requirements. It also lists the crematories in each state 
and their prices. When Carlson's own husband died, 
she handled all the arrangements, including picking 
up the body and transporting it to the crematory. She 
now believes that act itself was a necessary part of the 
mourning process: 

By dealing with the physical aspects of death, emo- 
tional needs may be handled effectively as well. For me 
and for many others with whom have talked, personal 
involvement at atime of death was significant, mean- 
ingful, and even necessary in order to say goodbye to a 
loved one. 

+kKO 


LAUREL AND HARDY 


The Magic Behind the Movies 


BY RANDY SKRETVEDI. MOONSTONE PRESS, BOX 142, 
DEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA; 1987. 


TAN LAUREL WAS LAUREL and Hardy according to 

their writers and producers. He wrote the scripts, 

participated in the cutting, took care of business, 

‘and was virtually codirector — at least while the 
team was working at the Roach Studios. Babe Hardy, 
despite his appearance on the screen, was passive. He 
would spend the evening before the shootings poring 
over the script, and when he saw the rushes, would 
“sit there and scream! He'd beat the goddamn table; 
he'd go nuts!” according to Roy Seawright. Stan felt 
that the films should “approximate the effect of a live 
performance as closely as possible,” so that during the 
shooting, there would always be “a foot to a foot-and- 
a-half for the laugh.” Their first film together was The 
Lucky Dog shot in 1919. Their first real Laurel and 
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Hardy film — the two we have come to know and love 
— was Duck Soup (not to be confused with the Marx 
Brothers film of the same name). Real fans consider the 
late silents the best of the bunch — Big Business 
(Christmas tree salesmen in southern California), Lib- 
erty (hanging from girders), and Two Tars (who can 
forget the flat police motorcycle and the two dozen 
cars dismantled?). By the time the two of them moved 
over to Fox from the Roach Studios, all their creative 
control had been handed over to others, and they 
spent the last twenty years of their lives trying to 
untangle themselves from fiascos like Great Guns and 
Atoll K. Laurel and Hardy is put together like an Land H 
film — that is, with charming carelessness so there is, 
for example, no single list of their films for quick refer- 
ence. However, it is chockablock full of information to 
be mined at one’ leisure. 

xO 


WAR BIRD 


The Life and Times of Ellott White Springs 


BY BURKE DAVIS. UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
PRESS; 1987. 


S HARD TO BELIEVE the tempest that Elliott White 
Springs stirred up four decades ago with his Spring- 
maid Sheets ad campaign. Along with the sultry 
movies of Howard Hughes, the teasing writings of 

Philip Wylie, and the naughty Vargas drawings in 

Esquire, Springs’ lickerish ladies with their petticoats 


pulled up to the high upper-thigh level, with head- 
lines like Beware the Goose (lady wading with three 
birds near her ankles); Protect Yourself (three prac- 
tically bare-bottom dancers warming their tushes over 
a kerosene heater); or the most famous of them all: A 
bbuck well spent on a Springmaid Sheet — showing a come- 
ly Indian lady exiting froma sheet-hammock, the chief 
remaining behind, quite obviously suffering from 
post-congressional fatigue. Then there was the ad 
copy that read 
Any young females subject to bruises should wear at 
least two thicknesses of girdles before venturing on 
Capitol Hill. A chest protector would be valuable in a 
pinch. 
Can you imagine a copywriter trying to get away with 
that nowadays? It was all in good but sexist fun, itillat- 
ing and appalling readers of the New York Times Maga. 
zine, Fortune, and (surprisingly) the staid Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. (The adenoidal Advertising Age was, 
however, shocked.) The campaign worked: it lifted the 
number of Springmaid’s retail outlets from 200 to 
10,000 in less than three years. In contrast to the merry 
ads, the owner's personal life was the dumps (mother 
dead when he was ten; emotional iceberg for a father; 
breakdown, complete with electroconvulsive shock 
treatments, at forty-one). Author Burke Davis is, 
unfortunately, a writing sausage factory (this is his 
fiftieth book — and it shows.) But the dozen or so 
plates with the ads almost make it worth it. 
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ABOVE: CARVING OF GANESA AND DURGA, DATING FROM THE STH CENTURY, IN THE BRAHMANICAL CAVE IN 
AURANGABAD, INDIA FROM THE CAVES AT AURANGABAD: EARLY BUDDHIST TANTRIC ART IN INDIA, TEXT AND 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY CARMEL BERKSON. MAPIN INTERNATIONAL; 1986. “Whocver medilates on the Bhagavati in a lonely 
mountain cave espies her with his own eyes, the Bhagavati herself gives him his very breath, nay more even the Buddhahood, which is the most 
difficult to attain, remains as it is in the palm of his hand.” +eVY 


ABOVE RIGHT: FIBERGLASS FARM ANIMALS AI FAIRWAY GOLF, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA FROM MINIATURE GOLF, 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN MARGOLIES, TEXT BY NINA GARFINKEL AND MARIA REIDELBACH. ABBEVILLE 
PRESS; 1987. Miniature golf had its beginnings in 1916, when James Barter of Pinehurst, North Carolina, decided to do what had never been 
done before: design a postage stamp course incorporating all the elments that made real” golf such a pleasurable challenge. He hired Edward 
H. Wiswell, an “amateur architect of fiendish ingenuity,” to lay out the course on the grounds of his estate. When Wiswell had finished. Mr. 
Barber looked upon his creation with satisfaction and pronounced, “This'll do!” From that moment on, the course was known as “Thistle 
Dhu.” vey 


Dear Editor, 
Don’t ask why it has taken so long for me to subscribe to your 
brilliant, informative and entertaining periodical. Some things are 

simaply not meant to be understood by the mind of man 
— Tom Furgas 


Dear Editor, 

Would you be interested in an exchange subscription with the 
Antioch Review? We are extremely tolerant, seldomt as acerbic, 
highly perceptive, occasionally pretentious, sometimes esoteric and 
rece ust flt-out fury — Bu we Love many of tesa things 
you do. 

If you are unable to participate on an exchange basis, let me 
noe and I wil! sell my daughter's Cabbage Patch Kid on the black 
‘market and enter a personal subscription 

— Marianne Filby 
‘Managing Editor 


Dear Editor, 

A friend was inthe subway on the Thursday before the July th 
weekend. Many people standing around in the heat. Everyone 
staring at everyone else. In the subzeay in New York, he aid, you're 
allowed to look at people asif they were museum objects. Theriacry, 
then a scream 

People began running toward the far end of tke platform, all 
screuming. Chinese screams, black screams, young girl screums, 
‘yuppie screams. A crowd swelled. There wasa'man lying like an old 
blanket across the subway tracks. He seemed unconscious. If he had 
fallen there, it was possible he wouldn't be able to move. No one 
koe. 

Then, a light. The noise of a train. The train everyone was 


tirelessly toaiting for was coming, much too fast. More screams, 
utter panic. Why didn't someone get this man off the tracks. In 
moments he would be consumed ty the train—ihe E, running 
uptown and then out to Queens. Flesh compared to steel. He would 
bea headline, a black ink tombstone. Hundreds would be witness 
The train speeded into the tunnel, the noise grew louder as the 
screams tried to drown it out. There were no police 

‘The man lay rumpled still, the centerpiece ira bizarre display 
of urban terror. Experiment? Joke? Suicide? Murder? It lasted 20 
seconds. The train did not, would not stop, but instead, for some 
reason: took the center track and ran through the wasted hearts and 
minds of everyone still standing still screaming, melting in the 
subterranean heat 

Then, it was over. Had he crawled beneath the platform? 
Certainty he disappeared, into the tunnel, into the crowd, some- 
where. And things returned to normal. The E train came and took 
everyone away. 

‘My company receives The Fessenden Review. It always 
appearson my desk, sooner or later It's your kind of magazine, they 
say, tossing it on my stack of papers. I read it from cover to cover. 

— Matthew Rose 
Hoke Communications 
‘New York 


Dear Editor, 
I must protest your highhanded treatment of the review 1 
submitted for the last issue of The Fessenden Review. It is one 
thing to edit a review, or even rewrite it. But did you have to change 
every single word? As well as the book’s title and author? And even 
the reviewer's name? Shame! 
— David McNeil 
San Jose, California 
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NUREMBERG 


The Untold Story of the Tokyo War Crimes Trials 
BY C. ARNOLD BRACKMAN, MORROW; 1987. 


IHE TWENTIETH CENTURY IS the basket of oranges 

(delivered to Herman C. E. Liu in 1938. It had a 

hand grenade in it, He was the president of the 

University of Shanghai, where my father taught 
political science and history. Dr. Liu was outspoken 
against the Japanese invasion of 1937, and within the 
month he was dead. My father was on the bus one 
morning and at Dr. Liu's stop he heard the shot. He 
looked out and saw Liu lying face up witha hole in his 
forehead from the Mauser 30-caliber machine pistol of 
the Japanese-hired assassin. 

I was present at the Japanese capture of Shanghai, 
at age thirteen, surviving by the quirk of being in the 
International Settlement. On November 11, 1937, my 
parents and I went to have tea at a Baptist compound 
on the edge of the French Concession. We didn’t know 
it, but the Japanese Imperial Army had announced it 
‘was going to bomb south Shanghai the next day. When 
we left the home we saw a mob of terrified Chinese 
Pressing against iron gates to get sanctuary. The gate 
was guarded by French and “Annamite” soldiers, who 
were preventing ingress. We got into the Ford and 
drove off to our refugee apartment, to safety. 1 was 
horrified. Next morning our school was closed and I 
saw the bombs falling. That night the southem sky 
‘was flame and smoke, the Chinese underneath. It was 
the first open city bombing in Asia, the equivalent of 
the bombing of Spanish cities in 1936. 

I was aware that I had been saved by the accident 
of American nationality — and since then I have been 
obsessively concerned with war and peace. 

From 1931 to 1945 the Japanese attacked their 
neighbors in a merciless war. They believed the con- 
quered people had no rights because they were 
inferior, and specifically because they had “surren- 
dered.” There were seventy-two massacres, of which 
only two were reported in the Western press: the rape 
of Nanking and that of the bridge across the River 
Kwai. 

During the Tokyo War Crimes Trials twenty-five 
Japanese leaders were tried in Tokyo, and after more 
than two years, fifteen were sentenced to life 
imprisonment and seven to death. The trial itself was 
little known. The jacket blurb of a recent book by 
Robert Conot, Justice at Nuremberg, says, wrongly, that 
Nuremberg was “a unique event in modern history — 
the first and only time the leaders of a defeated nation 
have been placed on trial.” Americans identified with 


the Germans, who were like the Southerners in our 
Civil War: white Christians with the same culture. We 
knew of the wicked leaders, from Hitler on down. 

In the Pacific War we were never sure who the 
enemy was. Was it Hirohito? Not really. The mild 
lepidopterist did not make the grade. Tojo, the war 
time premier, looked and acted like a bureaucrat, not a 
swashbuckling, Nazi murderer. The prewar activities 
of the Japanese militarists lacked the dramatic 
cohesiveness of the Nazis. With the exception of 
Nanking in 1937 and the Pacific War, the steady killing 
of Asians was far away and little noted. 

Nuremberg was the first in history. Seven Nazis 
were sent to prison and twelve were executed. The 
long and messy trial in Tokyo was an anticlimax. 

Brackman's book is the first comprehensive work 
on these trials, and includes material gathered during 
his extensive research and travel in the 1980s. It is 
excellent in its descriptions of the precise course of the 
capture of Japan by the militarists between 1928 and 
1937 and the unfolding of the trial. Butitis weak on the 
fine points of the law that were used in trial. It makes 
too little reference to the Hague Conventions, the 
Geneva Conventions, and the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
from 1928, that outlawed war. 

The Tokyo trial was based on an agreement among 
the powers who were victims in Asia and was promul- 
gated through the UN. The UN War Crimes Commis- 
sion was set up in 1943, and in 1945 it recommended. 
that an international tribunal be established to try the 
Japanese. The appointments were made by General 
MacArthur, supreme commander for the Allied 
Powers. 

While Nuremberg was a neat Western-type con- 
frontation between the Nazis and their victims, with 
the righteous United States leading, the trialsin Tokyo 
Were more ambiguous. Western powers sat in judg- 
ment, while the United States, France, and the Nether- 
lands were waging aggressive colonial wars in Asia 
France, the Netherlands, and England were fighting 
the locals in French Indochina, the Dutch East Indies, 
and British India. Even the United States was a colo- 
nial power on several Pacific islands and in the Philip- 
pines. (A bizarre aspect of the trial was the fact that 
Radhabinod Pal, the Indian judge, voted for dismissal 
ofall defendants in a long and garbled opinion which 
referred to the Japanese as the liberators of Southeast 
Asia.) 

Another ambiguity was the status of Emperor 
Hirohito. MacArthur based his occupation of Japan on 
the continuity of Hirohito’s “rule,” but fascinating 
pages of this book reveal evidence for HirohitoS 
acquiescence in the wars — even though he actually 
had the power to stop the militarists. 

Brackman was a journalist who attended the 
entire trial and ended up with one of the few copies of 
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the 29,000-page transcript, which, to my knowledge, 
has never been printed. With the addition of the 
author's twenty-five years of research, we have a very 
astute and valuable book. 

The Japanese atrocities of killing, raping, tor- 
menting, and destroying civilians and cities were well 
evidenced at the trial during prolonged testimony. It 
was shown that the acts were known at all levels of 
military and governmental command. The book raises 
the problem of our century: how “the people” at home 
can or are participating in a military war overseas. Itis 
said that in the last days of the war, soldiers hacked the 
heads off of captured Americans while girlfriends 
looked on and laughed. That laughter haunts me. We 
can dismiss the big criminals as wicked men, but the 
support of twentieth century mass killing by the rest of 
us bespeaks childishness, anomie, and the failure of 
religion, philosophy, and education. 

‘This book is a case study in modern war, filled 
with lessons for Americans. Why did the Japanese 
attack the United States? Because they were filled with 
hubris; they were convinced of their superiority and 
destiny. (It worked for us in conquering this conti- 
nent, but it doesn’t work much any more.) They 
attacked because a small group of men who were wise 
in militarism but otherwise ignorant took control of an 
entire government. We know from the Iran-Contra 
hearings that this type of man, typified by Col. North, 
is present in all large populations and is eager to 
assume power. 

Japan had a nascent democracy in 1928, with a diet 
(congress) and a premier-cabinet-type executive 
branch. Secret militarization through assassination as 
well as threats against civilian leaders brought down 
the liberal government. The people were fed by a con- 
trolled press that told them of easy nationalism and 
great dreams of glory. 

I visited Germany in 1935 when my father was 
studying Nazism there. We saw the good Lutheran 
and Catholic Germans screaming for Hitler like teens 
at a rock concert. Why not? He had given them back 
their potency along with the sheer fun of military 
spectacle and killing gadgets. He had also given them 
full employment. 

The Japanese were not impeded by any humane 
religious norms. They had Shinto, a racist state 
religion, and the elite practiced a perversion of Bud- 
dhism, Japanese Zen. They had extracted from beauti- 
ful Chinese Chan Buddhism (the meditation school) a 
discipline that empowered men — but the power was 
separated from the Buddhist ethic of mercy. This is not 
to criticize all Zen, which is a large (and beautiful) 
basket. 

Since 1948 there has been a twofold doubt about 
the rightness of the Tokyo trials. Many lawyers and 


jurists see the laws used as ex post facto— created after 
the conduct — and therefore invalid. This doesn’t 
wash. Both tribunals recognized norms common to all 
nations that make murder and other felonies criminal. 
The treaties outlawing aggressive war and war crimes 
did not have criminal penalties, but how else could 
they be enforced? It was appropriate to seta precedent. 

The other complaint is more ominous — with 
‘many reverberations: the precedent means that if the 
United States is defeated in a war, our leaders will be 
tried. 

Depending on how you count, there are twelve to 
eighteen wars going on right now. The United States 
and the Soviet Union are both imperialists. The Soviet 
Union has a oligarchic government, which makes it 
dangerous. The United States has a hubris not unlike 
the German and Japanese hubris of fifty years ago. We 
have never been devastated by attack; we find it easy to 
make “little” wars. We constantly conceal drives of 
‘commerce and power behind our popular and obses- 
sive anticommunism. Like the Japanese, we attack a 
small Central American nation while telling everyone 
we are saving it. This book tells how constitutional 
governments were terminated by militarists with pop- 
ular support, It still works, the argumentum ad captan- 
dum, the appeal to popular passion. 

‘A new age began in 1945. The danger is massively 
great, even total—but the warcrimes law and trials are 
humankind giving notice fo humankind that the 
Napoleons, Hitlers, Tojos, and Norths are subject to 
legal constraints. 

— WILLIAM HANSON. 


THE SCRUTINIES 
OF SIMON IFF 


BY ALEISTER CROWLEY, EDITED BY MARTIN P. STARR 
TEITAN PRESS, 399 WEST BARRY AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


JHE WORD FROM CROWLEY COMMAND is that by the 

‘time this review appears, The Scrutinies of Simon Iff 

will be off the press and on the shelf. Don’t bother 

looking for it in bookstores where the inventory 
has been market researched and remaindered. You 
must find, instead, one of those offbeat boutiques that 
specialize in dharma decals and devil dhoop, a shop 
where the salespeople are so spaced of mind that there 
is room between their ears to park your car. Pass the 
case of crystals with tarot deck display and head for the 
Love Sign section of the bookshelves in back. With any 
luck at all, somewhere nearby you'll find this thor- 
oughly researched reprint of Aleister Crowley's off- 
handed stab at detective fiction. 
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Originally written for George Sylvester Viereck in 
1914 while Crowley was passing himself off as an Irish 
patriot in Greenwich Village, these six short stories 
feature “the Incarnated Note of Interrogation,” Simon 
Iff, a mystic and gentleman of leisure whose person- 
ality resembles that of a cross between Crowley and 
Cosmo Topper. In an era when self-promotion was 
considered bad form among writers, even in America, 
Crowley never could refrain from employing his pen 
to shamelessly plug himself and his occult Law of 
Thelema whenever possible. In this series, as in all his 
fiction, character and plot development take a back 
seat to the logic of the Symbolist mythology he invent- 
ed and considered, throughout his life, to be a new 
basis for rational, human conduct. Try as he might to 
play down his magical monomania, his uncontrollable 
didacticism makes Simon Iff's eccentricities so 
ultimately unengaging that one wishes a reckless 
member of his stodgy Hemlock Club would pants this 
bore in public. 


ALEISTER CROWLEY. 


Obviously what we find valuable about this vol- 
ume are not the stories at all, but the thoroughness of 
editor Martin P. Starr's introduction and annotations. 
The Teitan Press of Chicago has been putting to shame 
everything we've been sent in recent reprints of 
Crowley with the exception of those from London’s 
Crucible/Thorsen’s. Both publishers display an atten- 
tion to scholarship and commensurate quality in 
printing that’s outdone everyone else in this mine 
field. Mr. Starr believes a hull scraping is long overdue 
to separate the Beast from the barnacles and bad-hats 
on the hocus-pocus fringe who have attached them- 
selves to his name. He has been going about this task 
by providing new and excessive chronological cross- 
referencing devoid of the hearsay and hysteria that has 
fueled the Crowley legend for years. In doing such a 
commendable job, he has succeeded in introducing a 
refreshing note of academic sanity in what can only be 
described, now, as a New Age business that’s become 
as notorious as Crowley himself for its intrigues and 
internecine excesses. 


—CHARLES KRAFTT 


SOLITARY, BENEATH 
THE RUSHING MOON 


BY JIM JOHNSTON. FALLING WATER PRESS, ANN ARBOR, 
MICHIGAN; 1987 


JOLITARY, BENEATH THE RUSHING MOON is one long- 

ish mood-narrative poem. The author is described 

as an “ex-environmental engineer, school teacher, 

goat farmer, lumberjack, bar singer, songwriter, 
poet, retail clerk, publisher and creative writing 
instructor,” yet he is unable to use his wealth of experi- 
ence to further the poem. This is not to suggest that 
Mr. Johnston include poems about shoveling goat 
dung, just that he draw upon the poetic life he leads 

Before reading this work, the reader is well 
advised to gaze intently at the picture on the front 
cover for a sufficient length of time to allow the eyes to 
adjust to the dim, vaguely discernible, blue mood that 
lies within. 

I counted the word dim ten, eleven, or twelve 
times (the exact number remains in the dark), dark 
fourteen times, fuint thirteen times, and night thirty- 
eight times. Amid these dimgreyirresolublefugitive- 
lackingfaintdarkunnoticedpaleshadowedvaguehauntingetc 
nights there is some clit-licking, flesh-parting, body- 
pressing, and a brief mention of Toledo, but the poem 
still does not cohere — the arc of the moon path is not 
seen, the swell of ocean wave is not felt. After four 
readings, this poem remains “adriftin its own destinal 
arc.” 

— MAX DUNSEATH 


THE FESSENDEN REVIEW 
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FROM CLOSE COVER BEFORE STRIKING: THE GOLDEN AGE OF MATCHBOOK ART, BY H. THOMAS STEELE, JIM 
HEIMANN, AND ROD DYER. ABBEVILLE PRESS; 1987. Organized muatchcvver collecting took shape in the late 1920s, but it played 
second fiddle to the efforts of label savers in that era. In 1936 the Blue Mon Club, a label outfit, was rocked to its foundations wohen its 
president, W.W. Wilson, urged admission of matchcover addicts. Wilson seceded and set uphis own group, which is rated as the forerunner of 
present collectors’ organizations. Only tao were nationals — the United Matchonians, founded in 1936, and the Rathkamp Matchcover 
Society, founded on September 12, 1941 [by Henry Rathkamp]. Rathkamp died in 1940, but his friends perpetuated his idea and founded the 
Rathkamp Memorial Society for Matchcvver Collectors. : xvv9 
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THE PLEASURES 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 


EDITED BY DANIEL COLEMAN, Ph.D. AND DAVID HELLER, 
Ph.D. A MENTOR BOOK, THE NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY, 
ONTARIO; 1986. 


'ERE ARE THIRTY-SIX SHORT essays in psychology, 
‘many of them classics by such authors as Carol 
Gilligan, Willard Gaylin, Solomon Snyder, A. H. 
‘Maslow, David Rosenhan, Stanley Milgram, and 
Jerome Frank. It is more compact and portable than 
the large pile of New York Times Magazines that it would 
take to contain them. This book has a place on the 
windowsill of every potty, whence it can be removed 
for a short interlude of undemanding concentration, 
MICHAEL A. INGALL 


SIMULACRA 


IMAGES BY KATE DELOS, POETRY BY RENA ROSENWASSER. 
KELSEY ST. PRESS, BERKELEY, CA; 1986. 


UR MEDIA-BLASTED HYPERMODERN throwaway cul- 

ture still hasa taproot reaching right into the heart 

Jof ancient Rome. This book of poems and etch- 

ings, exquisitely presented, goes directly to the 
center of that center of our culture. These are evoca- 
tions — vignettes, really — that pluck their imagined 
subjects from the dust and capture the essence of the 
race whose thoughts have formed the very founda- 
tions of our own, who are inexpressibly intertwined 
with us, yet so far away in time. 

Rena Rosenwasser’s poems are spare as bones, 
intimate as a passing thought. Her subjects, inter- 
rupted in the midst of their ancient day, turn and 
speak to us. The Barbarian settles down by the 
warmth of a torched hut: 

TI sleep a little 
by my fire. One hut’s as good as the next. I've all 
the time to watch the stars. Just blazing lights. 
Nothing to say. Nothing to tell. 
A young girl sendsa note to a friend and inits few lines 
captures the ennui, the empty heat of an afternoon 
that could be today — but passed, so slowly, centuries 
ago. 
Lam woven into the story. 
Usor, the wife, tells us. 

Lam part of the text. 

cease to be one thing, 

and become another. 

Michael Ventura, in his essay “Cities of Psyche,” 
tells us, “History is the psyche writ large... we are 


history.” These poems tune us into an idle thought, a 
justification, a conversation, but we can hear the roar 
of a circus crowd, the howl of the barbarians beyond 
the gate, the crash of the old order falling. 

‘Their faces peer at us across the centuries. Kate 
Delos’ etchings eschew classical clichés and display 
with muscular simplicity the personal quirks of their 
subjects. Like the pocket-worn countenance on an 
ancient coin, they are reduced to only the most signifi- 
cant features. These are in the tradition of the Fayum 
portraits, which, as the artist explained, “evolved to 
answer the growing need for a personal likeness — not 
a god or goddess — but a human visage that one could 
call an ancestor.” 

Ventura states in the same essay that we live in “a 
technologically hallucinogenic century, in which we 
have created a waking world that behaves with the 
sudden dynamics of our dreams.” It is in this context 
that the value of Simulacra can best be measured. 
Weaving the threads of culture, history, and individ- 
ual perception, Delos and Rosenwasser have pro- 
duced a work which draws upon the past but speaks to 
the present, for now as then, we are the thread, we are 
the weavers, we are the tapestry of history. 

— CESE McGOWAN, 


LAMENT FOR A SON 


BY NICHOLAS WOLTERSTORFE W. B. EERDMANS; 1987 


What is it that makes the death of a child so indescribably 
painful? I buried my father and that was hard. But nothing at 
all like this. One expects to bury one’s parents; one doesn’t 
expect — not in our day and age — to bury one’s children. 
The burial of one’s child is a wrenching alteration of 


expectations. 


R. WOLTERSTORFE, A CHRISTIAN philosopher (as 
opposed to a philosopher Christian), has had a 
tragedy comprehensible only to those who have 
experienced it. This collection of reflections, or 

meditations, is his personal response to a loss — the 

death of his son. 

This is not some slick, commercial Hallmark ven- 
ture into poesy and fluff; this is the brief baring of an 
apparently studied and pensive philosopher's under- 
sides. Itis written ina series of journal entries in which 
he shows us two sides of himself, and a little bit of Eric 
— who died in a fall while mountain climbing alone in 
Austria. 

On one hand, Wolterstorff offers private looks at 
his inner process of coping and grieving. On the other, 
he meanders through considerable theology of the 
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modern Protestant sort — allusions to literature, 
quotes from Job, Isaiah, Psalms, Pascal, and others, 

For the Christian reader this book tackles some 
issues and ideas that might make Hans Kung stop in 
his thinking tracks. If one doesn’t share Wolterstorifs 
cosmology or belief system, those parts of the book 
may grate. Perhaps two books would have been better, 
one for the agnostics, one for fellow believers. This 
reader far prefers the stark revelations of how he expe- 
rienced the whole thing. Pethaps, speculating about 
how his suffering connects to his faith is a natural way 
for one who lives by the Word, both theologically and 
academically, to process grief. But in doing so he may 
tum off, or turn away, those of us who hold to differing 
eschatologies. 

That would bea shame, for in spite of those value 
differences, this book needed to be written, and it 
needs to be read by anyone concerned with the inte- 
gration stages of grieving. Not only did Wolterstorff 
do what was therapeutic for him, but this brief book 
may offer validation and perspective to someone else 
trying to live on after the loss of a loved one. 

—DANA LEWIS 


GONE WITH THE WIND 


BY MARGARET MITCHELL, MACMILLAN; 1966. 


AT A STATE THE novel is in. Consumables 
abound in the bookstores, and they all taste like 
cotton candy. And “serious” novels, like steaks 
burned beyond recognition, are served up to 

coeds by academicians. Whatever happened to the 
“Public-novel” or the “popular art novel?’ (Those are 
Gore Vidal's terms, and he seems a last, lonely practi- 
tioner of the art of penning serious stories for a mass 
audience.) And where's the “great American novel” 
everyone used to try to write? Or does anyone even 
speak of such any more? 

‘The paperback revolution has veered off into the 
proudly ephemeral. Art novels are eitherlong, boring, 
unhappy, obscure, plot-less, suspenseless chunks of 
words, or easy, liberal, politicized, pornographic soap 
operas — or sometimes both. Worse, the politics of 
academically approved storytelling is right wing. As 
Vidal himself observes, “The American university is, 
at best, culturally and intellectually conservative and, 
at worst, reactionary.” 

Among the political issues, feminism is all the 
novel rage these days, but of such a shallow sort, 
hardly as radical as in Margaret Mitchells Gone With 
the Wind. “At no time, before or since {the Civil Waz], 
had so low a premium been placed on ferninine natu- 
ralness,” comments Mitchell early on in the novel. 


“Why, why... . “ stutters Scarlett much later, “Thelieve 
women could manage everything in the world with- 
out men’s help — except having babies, and God 
knows, no woman in her right mind would have 
babies if she could help it.” Mitchell reveals thereby a 
Malthusian concern as vivid as Vidal's himself. 

On the more profound question of peace and war, 
Mitchell comes to the same conclusion as Tolstoy. 
Rhett says, “There'll always be wars because men love 
wars.” That notion sticks in the craw of liberals who 
talk about peace and who want to blame generals and 
politicians for conflicts. 

I'd read GWTW with great pleasure a number of 
times in the fifties and sixties — but not since. | had 
forgotten the brilliance of the dialogue; it's unsur 
passed in American fiction. The pace is that of a sprint, 
but sustained over a full marathon. The flickering of 
authorial presence in and out of various characters is 
awesome, the descriptions lovely, the humor infec~ 
tious, the irony pervasive, the suspense elaborate. 
Mitchell's not as clever with words as our designated 
great novelists (Faulkner, Melville), but her plots are 
inventive and her characterizations vivid. 

Could this be the “great American novel,” the 
peak achievement of American storytellers? What else 
can match it? For sales, none. The first press run was 
10,000 copies, but within two months that many were 
being sold every three days. In its first year, one anda 
third million copies were sold — that's in hardcover, at 
a price 20 percent above any other American novel, in 
the middle of the Great Depression, when our popula 
tion was half what it is today. There is simply no 
publishing event in American history, not even Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, that comes close to this 

I think its popularity was and is fully deserved. Its 
main protagonists have become archetypal; it has, 
besides, 150 recognizable and memorable lesser 
characters. When asked about making it into.a movie, 
Mitchell said, “It has taken me ten years to weave it as 
tight as a silk pocket handkerchief. If one thread is 
broken or pulled . . . they will have technical problems 
they never dreamed of.” It continues to enrapture mil- 
lions, first timers and rereaders alike. It still sells enor- 
mously, and every library in the land probably has a 
couple of copies constantly checked out. 

That, indeed, is the measure of greatness in the 
arts — what Immanuel Kant called the sensis com- 
munis. That art is greatest which lasts, which appeals 
to the most people, of the largest diversity, over the 
longest period of time. This is an objective criterion 
and explains why Shakespeare is the greatest writer of 
all; his plays as performed appeal to virtually everyone 
on the globe. 

We are such a young nation that we haven't had 
time to develop genuinely world-class writers. For all 
their talent, Twain, Hemingway, Melville, and 
Hawthorne are just too romantically windy to be that 


great. Gore Vidal would nominate Henry James. 1 
don’t know. I think Vidal himself has produced the 
most interesting and varied body of work of any 
American storyteller. 

GWIW is certainly unfashionable among the 
trendsetters and belletrists and, above all, the acade- 
micians. When I mentioned to my scholarly acquain- 
tances that I was rereading it, they invariably sniffed 
slightly and moved away as though I had just silently 
farted. Nonetheless, it may yet come to be seen as 
America’s greatest single novel, especially when one 
remembers Vidal’s notion that “literature as we have 
known it is pretty well at an end,” much like the 
Homeric epic or Buono fresco painting or lyric poetry. 
“The large public which used to find pleasure in prose 
fiction prefers movies, television, journalism and 
books of fact,” he said. But so what? The word goes on, 
in one form or another. Margaret Mitchell is dead. 
Long live Woody Allen. 

—JOHN MOOD 


FAMILIA 


Migration and Adaptation 
In Baja and Alta California, 1800-1975 


BY ROBERT R. ALVAREZ, JR. UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
PRESS; 1987, 


R ALVAREZHASDONE what he set out to do. He has 

traced some of his own roots and given usa study 

of migration, extended family networks, and 

adaptation in the Baja and Alta California 
regions. He also promised to be objective. He was and 
is 

‘The result is lacking in feeling; even more, pas- 
sion. In the Epilogue and Conclusion there is some 
meat — racism, prejudice, economic segregation, a lot 
of fiery, pimento, social action material — none of 
which was even hinted at in the main text. 

Has the good doctor been in White scholarship so 
long that the treatment of his forebears doesn’t tick 
him off, even a little? The only exceptions are in the 
losing chapters, which talk about a little known case, 
Roberto Alvarez v. the Lemon Grove School Board. Please, 
Robert, tell us, is Roberto your relative? 

* Did Alvarez have to go to such lengths to disinfect 
his work? It could be that in order to please the 
National Institute of Mental Health, Dr. Alvarez 
purged so much of the subjective that the book is 
lifeless in areas where it could have been powerful. 

We perhaps cannot blame him for this. It possibly 
fits into the old, “women have to be twice as good, 
minorities have to be thrice as good” approach to 
succeeding in a cracker’s world 


Tt would seem that now that this Inoffensive Book 
is out of the can, proving that this person of Mexican 
heritage is able to do as well as anyone — he can let us 
get closer to him, toall those fascinating people whose 
excellent pictures peppered the work. 

We want the fire. We want the hurt. It is okay to 
ranta bit about past grievances. The attempt at segre- 
gation in Lemon Grove, California, in 1931 is impor- 
tant history. Tell it. Tall it loud. Write a novel. 

All those criticisms aside, a service has been done 
by Familia. We just felt cheated that we did not get to 
know the “family” better. They seemed so worth get- 
ting to know. We await the empathic version. 

— DANA LEWIS 


YOUNG TOM 


or, Very Mixed Company 


BY FORREST REID. GMP PUBLICATIONS (DISTRIBUTED IN 
USA BY SUBTERRANEAN COMPANY, PO BOX 10233, 
EUGENE, OREGON); 1967. 


CLASSIC. THE WRITING is timeless; shame on all 

those Lit 101 instructors for missing this one. This 

belongs with Twain, Steinbeck, Bradbury's Dan- 
delion Wine, and To Kill a Mockingbird. 

Why? Because Reid has given us young Tom. Tom 
livesina place and time called Boyhood. Hisisa world 
of wonder, curiosity, and absorption in whatever he is, 
seeing, feeling, touching, and doing. He and his Very 
Mixed Company (three dogs who talk, a sentient but 
shy squirrel, and an Earth Grandmother) dwell in an 
enchanted world of the Moment. While rooted in ele- 
mental human experiences of childhood, Reid has just 
enough transcendence to make this into a true classic. 
(This is one third of a trilogy, and this reader is order- 
ing the other two.) 

How could this apparently obscure work induce 
sucha garish trance, pulling me into remembrances of 
a host of sensory experiences from my own boyhood? 
Perhaps the artistry is such that conversations with 
dogsand a pantheistic nature are simply credible. Reid 
‘manages to tell the tale cleverly by assuming the mind, 
not just the eye, of the boy. 

For Tom, parents seldom have names, just 
“Mother” (with a capital “M”). But, unlike Saint Exup- 
éry’s Little Prince, who seems estranged from adults, 
‘Tom keeps them on the fringe of his consciousness, 
even when he is in hot water. He is not averse to 
affection, as when Mother sneaks into his room after 
Father grounds Tom for getting revenge on sadistic 
Max Sabine (the stereotypical neighbor bully, so easy 
to hate). Even so, Mother's love and caresses are not 
central to Tom’s world. His absorption is with the 
world of his peer friends and enemies, and with the 


few adults who “really' understand him.” 

What makes Your'g Tom all the more special is that 
you and I are now living in an era of unprecedented 
“sophistication.” The state of innocence suddenly has 
become one reserved for infants in the cradle. Once 
they reach toddlerhood, they are warned about sexual 
abuse, paedophiles, kidnapper parents, pins in Hal- 
loween candy. In school, they are taught about AIDS, 
“How to Say No to Drugs,” etc. 

Something else that makes innocence impossible 
inmodern America is the psychic dumpster filled with 
labels, concepts, expertise, and psychobabble that has. 
rained upon us since World War Il. Tom’s imagination 
inamodern-day novel would no doubt be snatched up 
by someone in the psychiatric community as an 
“indication of a predisposition to visual hallucina- 
tions” or “poor reality testing.” In Tom, we see a quin- 
tessence of the unspoiled state of childhood just before 
the onset of puberty. Adolescence is a label: ask any 
kid. It’s a Concept. One that is peculiar to this century, 

— DANA LEWIS. 


Dear Editor, 
Any magazine, “Review or not, that dwells on Pre-Men- 
strual Syndrome, “battered” women, septic tanks, worms, and Joe 
Orton (TFR XII, 2) doesn't belong on the coffee table but in the 
trash. Are all your writers and editors juvenile delinquents? 1 
didn’t ask to be put om your list, and any friend toho gave me a 
“ gift” subscription to your rag certainly has another think coming. 
Va sue for malpractice, but I don’t want to waste my time. 
—W. A. Williams, M. D. 
Ontario, California 


Dear Editor, 

Tam also a poetry person. at a little donothing rag called the 
New Mexico Humanities Review, and found somehow here in 
our desert « copy of Fessenden Review. My academic colleagues 
sooffed at reviews signed "Love, Elizabeth,” and | was given the 
copy. [love it (and you can quote me, though why you would want 
fo, I don't know), 

What academia needs is. little kick in the ass. Your magazine 
probably can’t do that, but it can do the next best thing —tolally 
‘ignore the sods. My compliments on the positive, progressive tone. 

Thanks for your time, and the delightful mag. 

— Soren Johnson 
Socorro, New Mexico 


‘THE ASHE MANSION AND THE RESIDENCE OF MR. CHARLES HOLBROOK (ON THE RIGHT) AS THEY APPEARED IN 
‘THE 18803 FROM VICTORIAN CLASSICS OF SAN FRANCISCO, INTRODUCTION BY ALEX BRAMMER. WINDGATE 
PRESS, P.O. BOX 1715, SAUSALITO, CALIFORNIA; 1987. Mrs. Aimee Ashe's escapades in the mansion are well documented. [A 
neighbor] recalled strolling past the house one night and sceing Aimee through the open drawing room windows sitting atop the grand piano 


playing the keys with her bare feet 
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THE DILEMMA 
OF REFORM IN 
THE SOVIET UNION 


BY TIMOTHY HOLTON. COUNCIL ON FOREIGN RELATIONS; 


S. J. PERELMAN 


Alife 
BY DOROTHY HERMANN. PUTNAM; 1986. 


ANARCHIST 
ORGANIZATION 


The History of the FAL 


BY JUAN GOMEZ CASAS (TRANSLATED BY ABE BLUESTEIN), 
BLACK ROSE, 3982 SELAURENT, MONTREAL; 1986, 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE 
IN PIONEER SQUARE 


BY THE VARIETY CLUB. SEATTLE, WASHINGTON; 1987. 


‘ANY YEARS AGO, PAUL Goodman wrote an article 

summing up the philosophical style of several 

widely read American journals. I remember with 

particular pleasure his succinct comment about 
Time: “And Time magazine,” he wrote, “isa pain in the 
ass.” What more need be said? 

About the editorial page of the New York Times, 
Goodman remarked on that even-handed vacuous- 
ness which he called the style of “on-the-one-hand- 
this-and-on-the-other-hand-that.’ He neglected to 
point out that this style is also the insignia of academic 
writing in the discipline called political science. The 
Dilerima of Reform in the Soviet Union is a classic exam- 
ple. It is rich in formulations such as “the outcome is 
not preordained, but the complexity of the choices is 

“ or “we cannot say for certain, and one has to 
doubt if the Politburo itself knows what it will do.” 
Professor Holton carefully describes several possible 
courses for the Soviet Union under Gorbachev and 
thereafter: revolutionary change, radical reform, mod- 
erate reform, stasis, or a return to Stalinism. Then he 
goes out on a limb to venture that one or another of 
these outcomes is likely to eventuate, although of 
course other possibilities cannot be excluded. 

The writing of political scientists does, however, 
provide one guide to the future: it indicates where the 
English language is going. The social science estab- 


lishment (including academics, social workers, 
bureaucrats, and journalists) introduced the transfor- 
mation of nouns into verbs. as in the new verb “to 
impact.” Professor Holton brings us one such new 
verb, “to marketize,” and another which appears to 
come from an adjective, “to congrue.” On the one 
hand, this new verb may come from “congruent,” or 
on the other hand, it may come from “gruesome,” but 
we cannot say for certain, 

My view is that tinkering with the English lan- 
‘guage should be regulated every bit as strictly as trade 
in controlled substances. The Language Police should 
have been tipped off about Professor Holton, and they 
should have kicked down the door to his study and 
confiscated both “marketize” and “congrue,” not to 
mention the professor's word processor. The ACLU 
may stamp its feet and threaten to hold its breath, but 
in my book civil liberties do not include the right to 
Word Abuse. 

I don’t mean to suggest that only God can make 
up a verb, In my system, licenses to tinker with the 
English language would be extended to seasoned pro- 
fessionals who had demonstrated that they could be 
trusted — for example, the late S. J. Perelman. Perel- 
man once described the soup that began a particularly 
ghastly meal as an eerie gumbo. Now there was a writer 
who could be trusted to make a verb. 

One wonders what processes of mind gave Perel- 
man his uncanny ear for the language. Unfortunately, 
S.J. Perelman: A Lifeis no help in this regard. Instead, it 
isa rather depressing and relentlessly serious psycho- 
biography, heavy with footnotes! in the academic 
vein. After the one-hundredth footnote, one begins 
towonder whether the footnotes might take on allife of 
their own, and begin to argue with the text, as in the 
dlassic piece by Stephen Leacock. 

Ms. Hermann’s account is enlivened only once by 
a hint of how Perelman’s mind worked: 

Sid possessed a great mimetic talent 50 that when he 
began to write, he could create not only a first-person 
narrative from a female viewpoint, but evoke the inner 
voices of dogs, cats, even vegetables in the refrigerator 
‘Once, he did an entire piece from a coconut's point of 
view. 

Speaking of vegetables in the refrigerator, not to 
mention coconuts, we also have Anarchist Organiza 
tion: the History of the FAL. Your reviewer dabbled with 
Anarcho-Syndicalism in his youth, but has latterly 
shifted his political tendance to Alcoholo-Mongolism 
Still, reading Gomez. Casas was an exercise in nostalgia 
for me 

‘The FAI was the Anarchist political organization, 
and the CNT was the Anarchist trade-union con- 
federation in pre-Civil War Spain. Inasmuch as Anar- 
chists do not believe in the existence of polities (in the 
usual sense) or trade-union activity, the two organiza- 
tions suffered certain existential difficulties. Nonethe- 
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Jess, such is the Spanish temperament that the Anar- 
chists were the most influential force among the 
Spanish working class before and at the start of the 
war. When los cuatro generales attacked the leftist 
Republican government in 1936, the Anarchists 
defended it (although somewhat reluctantly, 
inasmuch as Anarchists do not believe in Republican 
governments) and also brought off a semirevolution, 
organizing agricultural and industrial production in 
large parts of Andalucia and Catalufia along Anarcho- 
Syndicalist lines of worker self management. Natu- 
rally, this was anathema to Conservatives, Liberals, 
Socialists, and Communists — in other words, the 
Republican government — and they terminated the 
experiment within the year, in a sort of civil war within 
the Civil War. Whether the experiment might have 
succeeded for a longer time is a question that which 
has tantalized us vegetables in the refrigerator ever 
since. Maybe it couldn’t have worked out in the real 
world, but Anarchists don’t entirely believe in the real 
world, which is why the Anarchists also had the best 
songs. 

‘Alas, the songs, and this book, are almost all that 
remains of Spanish Anarcho-Syndicalism. Someone 
once wrote that the trouble with Socialism is that you 
have to attend too many meetings. That is not quite 
correct, but it goes double in spades for Anarcho- 
Syndicalism, which is why, I think, the experiment 
will not be tried again. 

Ifendless political meetings are not to your taste, T 
suggest a visit to the Halloween Haunted House in 
Seattle's Pioneer Square. It has a fleshy reality that is 
more nerve-wracking than holograms or electronic 
ghosts, based on a crew of young people who 
‘obviously enjoy scaring the wits out of their visitors. 
In one dimly lit gallery, a hand came out of a black 
garbage bag and grabbed my leg. | grabbed back, but 
my daughter Joanna hurried me on, lest we be sub- 
jected to legal action for Monster Abuse. Next, the 
pitch darkness gave way to disorienting strobe lights 
and a young man who threatened us with an ax as he 
howled like a banshee. ‘Then he vanished altogether. I 
thought this might be a good time to sit down and 
think things out, but Joanna’s steely grip on my hand 
pulled me along into the next gallery. There, as | 
nursed my dislocated wrist, a young woman chopped 
a human arm in half with an ax, depositing the fore- 
arm in front of us, and cheerfully asked, “Would you 
like a hand?” Joanna and I pushed on through the 
gloom, found a staircase, and got the hell out. 

— JON GALLANT 


"Lor example, George 5. Kaufman to S. J. Perelman, December 9, 
1940, unpublished mento. (Chapter Bight, note 52.) 

25, J. Perelman, Certificate of Death 156-79-116726, October 17, 
1979; City of New York, Bureau of Vital Records, Department of 
Health. (Chapter Twenty-One, note 13.) 

3No, you dope — it was Will Cuppy. 


Sir, 

As you have now been long aay, Isuppose your curiesity may 
pant for some news of your old friends. Miss Williams and I live 
much as we did. Miss Cotterell still continues to cling to Mrs. 
Porter, and Charlotte is now big of the fourth child. Mr. Reynolds 
‘gets six thousands a year. Levet is lately married. not withoul much 
Suspicion that he his been wretchedly cheated in his match. Mr. 
Chambers is gone this day, for the first time, the circuit with the 
Jiadges. Mr. Richardson 18 dead of an apoplexy, and his second 
daughter has married a merchant. 

‘My vanity or my kinainess makes me flatter myself that you 
‘would rather hear of me than of those whorn {have mentioned; but of 
‘myself have very little which I care to tell. Last winter went down 
to my native town, where I found the streets much narrower and 
shore ha 1 thought had Ut them, inhabited by anew race of 
people, to whom 1 was very little known. My playfeliows were 
grown old, and foroed me to suspect that I was no longer young. My 
only remaining friend has chariged his principles, ard teas become 
the tol af the predominant faction. My daughternlaw, from 
whom I expected most, and whom I met with sincere benevolence, 
has lost the beauty and gaiety of youth, without having gained much 

the wisdom of age. | wandered about for five days, and took the 

ist convenient opportunity of returning to.a place, where, if there 

‘is not much happiness, there is, atleast, sucha diversity of good and 
evil, that slight vexations do not fix upon the heart. 

— Your most affectionate humble servant, 

Samuel Jolonson 


SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR 


A Life, A Love Story 
BY CLAUDE FRANCIS, FERNANDE GONTIER. ST. MARTIN'S 
PRESS; 1987. 


‘NAN INTERVIEW WITH Alice Schwartzer in 1983 

Simone de Beauvoir said 
If Thad my memoirs to write over, I would give a frank 
and balanced account of my own sexuality. A truly 
sincere one, from a feminist point of view; I would like 
to tell women about my life in terms of my own sex- 
uality because it is rot just a personal matter but a 
political one too. | did not write about it at the time 
because 1 did not appreciate the importance of this 
question, or the need for personal honesty. 

We hoped, thus, that in her biography she would 
permit the truth to be told about her relationships with 
Jean-Paul Sartre and other men, as well as with other 
women. In this respect Simone de Beauvoir: A Life, A 
Love Story is a disappointment. The world’s most 
prominent feminist never did open up to us about her 
sexuality, which is a pity because she left us with so 
many questions about it. 

The first and most obvious question concerns her 
relationship with Sartre. Very early on, when they 
were both in their early twenties, he tells her that he 
was not cut out for a monogamous relationship, 
although he acknowledges that their relationship will 
endure throughout their lives. “What we have,” Sartre 
says, “is an essential love, but it is a good idea for us 
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also to experience contingent love affairs.” This is a 
prototype of today's “open” relationship. It is usually 
the man’s idea. 

The biographers stick to the de Beauvoirian line: 
Simone agreed to this plan because it corresponded to 
her own convictions. Yet the agreement was more in 
Sartre’s interest than hers, for he was a notorious 
womanizer, while she was relatively faithful; and 
when she did have affairs, at least during their young- 
er years, she seemed to be doing it to maintain a sense 
of balance. One has the impression that she would 
rather have had Sartre to herself, and that this agree- 
ment was in reality a painful compromise she had to 
make, the female submitting to the male in order to 
keep him — no matter what the cost. 

There is no question that she was jealous — so 
jealous that she would leave her teaching post in the 
middle of the school year to hop a train to Berlin or to 
the south of France to meet a new woman Sartre had 
just written her about, to determine whether she was a 
threat, De Beauvoir said that ultimately no other 
woman ever became a threat, presumably because 
none could match her intellect; yet she was so upset by 
Sartre's affair with Olga Kosakievicz that she wrote an 
entire novel about it. 

(Olga was originally de Beauvoir's protégé. Simone 
took her under her wing, brought her from the 
provinces to Paris, and supported her financially. The 
nature of the relationship between the two women is 
unclearin the novel, in the memoirs —and now in the 
biography. Possibly Olge was in love with Simone 
before she fell in love with Sartre, She was only eigh- 
teen when she got in the ring with those two heavy- 
weights who physically were in their thirties but who 
had the minds of five-hundred-year-olds. In the novel 
Simone criticizes Olga for her fabulous lies and coquet- 
tish evasions. Simone and Sartre were doing every- 
thing they could for her: paying her rent, advancing 
her career as an actress, and giving her money. Olga 
showed her gratitude by burning up the furniture and 
sleeping with another man 

One can’t help feeling sorry for anyone who 
became a lover of Sartre or de Beauvoir, Late in life de 
Beauvoir said of her relationship with Sartre, “Itis not 
above criticism because it has sometimes meant that 
we didn’t behave very well toward other people.” The 
two of them kept no secrets from each other — this is 
also the de Beauvoirian line — but they did keep 
secrets from Olga, and no matter how involved they 
became with her, there was never any question that 
she was “contingent.” In real life she left them for 
another man. In the novel de Beauvoir murdered her. 

On the other hand, Sartre was never jealous of 
any of Simone’ lovers: “With Simone de Beauvoir I 
considered that our relationship was such that even an 
affair with a man like Nelson Algren didn’t concern 


me. 


Algren was the handsome and romantic Chicago 
writer who simply fell in love with Simone and wanted 
to marry her. She didn’t marry because of Sartre, 
although she did string him along for years and was 
deeply in love with him. He never understood nor 
accepted the concept of “contingent loves,” never 
found anyone else, and died an embittered man, of a 
heart attack, the day after he ranted and raved toa 
journalist about their affair. Her old love letters were 
found next to his deathbed 

As she grew older and more famous, de Beauvoir 
went to great lengths to preserve the official image of 
her relationship with Sartre, which was constantly 
being thwarted by reality: Sartre's love affairs, his 
adoption of Arlette ElKaim, and the philosophical 
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disagreements they had toward the end of his life. Her 
identity was utterly dependent on her relationship 
with him. Her autobiographical works are written in 
the first-person plural: “We thought, we knew, we 
believed.” Sartre didn’t describe himself as a Siamese 
twin, It is ironic that the author of The Second Sex did. 

De Beauvoir's life was filled with what her biogra- 
phers call “ambiguous relationships with women.” 
After Olga there was another student, the seductive 
Natalie Sorokine. “I find your harem of girls very 
amusing,” wrote Sartre. Violette Leduc, a now 
famous lesbian author who approached de Beauvoir 
with her first novel, took Simone out to dinner twice a 
month, where she would confess her love until she 
was reduced to begging and to tears. This — along 


with a few suicide attempts — went on for years. 

“The Beaver,” as de Beauvoir was called, was 
hardworking, strong, and eminently sane. Yet her 
closest relationships were with women who were 
unstable, vulnerable, maybe even alittle crazy. Such as 
Sylvie Lebon: beautiful, with short hair, a woman 
whose friendship with Simone lasted twenty-five 
years: "She is as thoroughly interwoven in my life as | 
am in hers.” According to a journalist, she shared the 
same room with Sylvie ata New York hotel. “Yes,” said 
de Beauvoir, “but I slept on the box springs and Sylvie 
on the mattress on the floor.” 

Perhaps we shall never know the truth about de 
Beauvoir's sexuality or the inner workings of her rela- 
tionship with Sartre, and perhaps it's none of our 
business anyway. But then the question is: why would 
anyone write a biography about her? Her memoirs are 
brilliant (they comprise four volumes), so she has 
already written everything she wants us to know 
about herlife. Itshould be up to her biographers to tell 
us what she didn’t want us to know. Instead they 
rehash the same old stories. Although they had access 
to unpublished materials and conducted interviews 
with de Beauvoir —as well as with some of the people 
in her life — there is very little that is new. Almost all 
references are to previously published works. 

Worst of all, given the inside information they 
purportedly have, the authors fail to put forth any 
opinion on the difference between the official Simone 
de Beauvoir, as she wanted to be presented, and the 
real Simone, whom we are still hoping to see 

—KARYN ALICE BAKER 


COMMUNION 


BY WHITLEY STRIEBER. WILSON & NEFF (WILLIAM 
MORROW); 1987. 


HIS 1S THE TALE of Strieber’s personal visits with 
'several folks from outer space. They take him off in 
the woods, stick things up his nose, into his brain, 
and: 
T was being shown an enormous and extremely ugly 
object, gray and scaly, with a sort of network of wires 
on the end. It was at least a foot long, narrow, and 
triangular in structure. They inserted this thing in my 
rectum. It seemed to swarm into me as if it had a life of 
its own... L had the impression | was being raped, 
and for the first time I jelt anger. 
(When I read this passage to a friend, he said, 
“Obviously they came from Uranus.”) 
Strieber claims that he has been having strange 
experiences all his life, including levitating above a 
train when he was twelve, being visited by a giant 
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praying mantis when he was camping as a youth, 
missing whole days when he was in college, losing 
weeks during a trip to Europe, disappearing in myste- 
rious fogs, and, the ultimate, waking up in his cabin in 
upstate New York with a three foot feller at his bed- 
side, who hit him on the head with a wand, told him to 
“be a good soldier” — and then took him off into the 
woods, where he gave him the aforementioned tri- 
angular shaft 

Communion is slick, easy to read, hard to put 
down. Itis convincing in some ways; in some ways it is 
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not. Asa professional, Strieber has the ability to cast a 
writers spell, so that when [ am reading this at 3:00 
A.M., and a bald-headed Rumpelstiltskin with pointy 
eyes pokes his head around my door, and tells me (in 
word pictures) that he is ready to take me out to the 
woods for a proctological exam, and when the hum- 
ming starts up outside the bedroom window —I know 
Tam a goner. I may be in line for a visit from the Mata 
Hari of the bug-eyed world, whos 
gota big head and her eyes have bulges... . she's sort of 
brown-skinned, not like a black person but like leather. 
Yellow-brown, And when she opens her mouth her lips 
ae all — she hasn't got lips exactly — but it flops 
down. Her lips are floppy. I never saw her talking to 
‘me. You know, the truth is, [don't know what that is. I 
don't know whether it's a bug or not. And [also don't 
know if it's a woman or not. 


Strieber so wants us to believe these stories of his 
meetings with “the visitors” that he has lie-detector 
tests, goes to a shrink, gets hypnotized, gets the ses- 
sion recorded, transcribes it, and puts it in the middle 
of the book so we can read it. But he protests too much: 
his stories and theories go on and on, They are cer- 
tainly far less interesting than his revelation of tri- 
angular inter- (or intra-) planetary probes 

People like him always turn up at wedding par- 
ties, don’t they, and if you listen to them for a few 
minutes, you're a goner, for they'll blister your ear, if 
there's no one around to rescue you. After awhile, you 
end up disbelieving what they are telling you because 
they won't shut up. Is he delusional? Some would say 
probably, and others would say magnificently. The 
real key to Communion is whether you believe already, 
or whether you would rather believe that this is merely 
the gabbiest pen in the East. 


— FRANKLIN BOWER 


A PORTRAIT 
OF LOST TIBET 


BY ROSEMARY JONES TUNG. SNOW LION, BOX 6483, 
ITHACA NY; 1987. 


JHE PICTURE OF PREWAR Tibet is of a kindly, albeit 

‘mountainous, country, filled with colorful Bud- 

dhists and nomads striding up and down rugged 

paths, observing the religious proscriptions on the 
sanctity of life, practicing an idealistic, open gentle- 
ness, a wisdom born of long meditation. In the land of 
our dreams, the hardy mountaineers eat yak butter 
and go about clad in homespun woolens, subsisting 
ona diet of twig tea and roots. Tibet under the Dalai 
Lama was thus a place where a cheerful and hardy folk 
had some special link to the divinity, and thus to our 
hearts. 

All those who believe in such a holy place will get 
the shock of their lives from A Portrait of Lost Tibet. The 
government of Tibet, before it ceased to exist in 1959, 
was a theocracy. Theocracies may be just — at least to 
their own god-view; but they are hardly ever kindly. 
The two million people of Tibet, before being sub- 
jected to exploitation and legal violence at the hands of 
the Chinese, were subject to the same by their own 
tuler’s captious ways. 

A Portrait is an honest portrait, both pho- 
tographically and textually. There are included here 
131 photographs of the country from the years 1942 — 
1943. The pictures were taken by Brooke Dolan and 
Ilya Tolstoy (grandson of Count Leo), who had been 
hired by the Office of Strategic Services — predecessor 
of the CIA — to traverse the country, recording its 
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people and terrain. It was hoped that the dangerous 
flights being made by the United States over the Hima- 
layas, with the war supplies being sent from India to 
China, could be superseded by trekking of the mate- 
rials over the mountains with stolid Tibetan bearers. 
The flights, going over what was called "The Hump,” 
were subject to life-threatening winds, storms, and a 
20,000-foot altitude. Roosevelt had looked at a map 
and decided that hauling supplies over the trails of 
Tibet would be safer. “Obviously,” says the author, 
FDR “was not looking at a topographical map” 

Although Tolstoy and Dolan were not profes: 
sional photographers, the pictures here are grand 
Perhaps it was the country, the people, the mystery of 
it all being opened, at last, to the lens. Tolstoy was an 
explorer (central Asia, Africa); Dolan had already vis- 
ited the Kham and Amdo regions of eastern Tibet, and 
spoke several Tibetan dialects. The trip lasted from 
September of 1942 to the early summer of 1943. 
Although the exploration was technically a failure, it 
was in another way a success — a whole culture has 
been preserved for us, a distinct way of life, with 
extensive portraits of architecture, markets, individ- 
uals, religious and political leaders, all froma lost time 
and place. 

Since Tibet was ostensibly an ally (through its 
intense fear of the Chinese), and since we wanted their 
cooperation — there was no reason for Tolstoy and 
Dolan to propagandize, to paint an unnecessarily dark 
(or unnecessarily light) picture of this forbidden land 
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HE INDIAN PANDITS WHO FIRST BROUGHT BUDDHISM TO TIBET. 


Indeed, in their writings, their love for Tibet stands 

out — which lends even greater veracity to their 

words: 
Murder and lesser crimes are very common in Chang, 
robbery less rife than in Lhasa. . . The commonest 
punishment is a lashing: 100 lashes is not considered 
severe for a misdemeanor. For thievery, armed brig- 
andage, or murder, the penalty is loss of one or both 
hands or legs, which are cut above the knee. To seal the 
arteries the stumps are at once plunged into boiling oil, 
but the Chanchi [a government official] complains that 
many culprits die after amputation of the legs. Such 
death compounds a sin which may rebound upon the 
justice and his minions. “Many prisoners,” remarked 
the Changchi, “prefer lashing to amputation but after 
severe lashing delivered on the buttocks and just bel 
the culprit is seldom able to walk again as the muscles 
and tendons are destroyed. As many as 1,000 lashes 
are administered and death may ensue.” 

The author notes without comment that “the harsh. 

ness of the ancient laws sometimes stood out in stark 

contrast to tenets of the religion.” 

A Portrait is divided into five sections: “Environ- 
ment,” “Portraits of the People of Tibet,” “The Way of 
Life,” “The Festivals,” and “Religion.” The people are 
Buddhist, and thus it was assumed that they would be 
opposed to the killing of animals for meat. However, 
yak meat made up a formidable part of their diet, and 
the way around the prohibition was to have a class of 
untouchables (porus) who did the butchering. These 


were mostly Muslims (the way they advertised their 
wares was to hang the head of a recently decapitated 
yak next to their doorway). The eating of birds or fish 
was uncommon. The logic: all life is sacred. Ifa life is to 
be sacrificed for man’s survival, let it be a larger crea- 
ture — yak, cattle, sheep, pig — for one of these can 
feed many people. Contrariwise, it would take too 
many birds or fish to satisfy even one man’s cravings. 

‘A Portrait is alive with fascinating details painted 
by two obviously curious, scientifically minded, 
observant explorers. Nomads considered “bile from a 
wild bear . . . a good tonic. Goat fat was healing, for 
chronic sores and abrasions.” Fires were difficult to 
keep going in the oxygen-thin air of the highlands, 
and bellows made of the whole skin of a goat were 
used. Nomads had “long bangs that almost covered 
their eyes, English sheepdog fashion. This, they dis- 
covered, was an age-old safeguard against glare and 
snow blindness.” 

The clothing of Tibet was sheepskin, yak hair 
woven into cloth, wool, or imported silks. The aristo- 
cratic ladies of Lhasa “used Helena Rubinstein cos- 
metics and favored ‘Evening in Paris’ perfume 
imported from Calcutta” The Thirteenth Dalai Lama 
was given cars as gifts from foreign governments, 

‘and they were used for a short period of time for official 

excursions on the flatter roads about Lhasa. But the 
Tibetans had no idea how to repair them and so, 
ultimately, they were stored away as curiosities. 
Then there are the many Tibetan festivals: 
One of the happiest . . . was a kite-flying festival. 
When a kite mounted especially high, the string some. 
times would be cut. In Tibetan belief . . . the kite 
represented a prayer mounting to heaven. 

For the Tibetan poor, the staple diet was barley, 
yogurt, cheese, and meat. Visitors were offered ya 
buttered tea and fsampa — roasted barley mixed with 
tea, “forming a paste that was then rolled into balls 
and eaten with the fingers.” The upper classes would 
eat shark fins, mutton- ball soup, sea slugs, cold lambs 
tongue, sugarplums, spaghetti made of pea flour, and, 
of all things, canned pears, pineapples, and peaches. 

When Tolstoy and Dolan left Tibet in 1943, they 
had asked that the court officials send along some 
stamps, because FDR wasa stamp collector and would 
appreciate such a rare gift from such a rare country. 
“The Tibetans turned down the request, however,” 
says the author. “They felt that any gift made of paper 
was not suitable for the head of a great country.” 

— LORENZO W. MILAM 
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LSD: VISIONS 
OR NIGHTMARES 


BY MICHAEL E, TRULSON, Ph.D. FROM THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PSYCIIOACTIVE DRUGS, SOLOMON H. 
SNYDER, M.D., EDITOR. CHELSEA HOUSE; 1985. 


HIS 128-PAGE BOOK tells you more than you ever 

‘dreamed in your wildest hallucination that you 

wanted to know about LSD. It is one of a series of 

books on psychoactive drugs that might be sold at 
reduced prices in supermarkets if you buy $10.00 
worth of groceries (cigarettes and alcoho! excluded). 
Orit could be given asa bonus if you order ten records 
‘or compact discs from the Columbia Record Club. Its 
thick, shiny cover is impervious to spills of sodium 
bicarbonate, diethyl ether, or whatever else you are 
using in your basement to make your crack. Aithough 
the series does not bear the seal of approval of Parenis 
Magazine or Good Housekeeping, it nevertheless is an 
indispensable guide to the worried parent who reg- 
ularly spirits drops of his or her adolescent's urine 
from the toilet seat in order to have it tested for can- 
nabis or alkaloid metabolites. 

The book is replete with photographs of the ter 
rible things that can happen to you if you drop acid. 
You could even grow a third testicle, as did Timothy 
Leary (see accompanying photograph). The series edi- 
tor and the writer of the introductory essay have dis- 
tinguished credentials, but the scare tactics that 
permeate the book will only serve, as did Reefer Mad- 
ness, to alarm parents and amuse their children. 

— MICHAEL A. INGALL 
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INCIDENTS IN 
THE LIFE OF 
A SLAVE GIRL 


WRITTEN BY HERSELE EDITED BY JEAN FAGAN YELLIN. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS; I 


ICIDENTS IN THE LIFE of a Slave Girl is a rare piece of 
history — a woman's account of slave life in Amer- 
ica. Jacobs's story focuses directly on the sexual 
abuses condoned by “decent” people in the slave 

South. But readers will have to look elsewhere for the 
titillating details. This story is tightly corsetted in 
nineteenth century discretion. Harriet Jacobs found it 
painful story and told it only in the service ofa higher 
cause. When she draws back from daily events to 
speak of her position as a slave, one can hear the 
Abolitionist rhetoric. But when she gives us a picture 
of household and small-town relationships between 
slaves and masters, her dedication to the particular is 
wonderful, and her story is shocking at other levels — 
even to the modern reader. It paints an intimate, vivid 
picture of a cruel social system designed and main- 
tained by our great-grandparents. 

Incidents has just been published in a new edition 
by Harvard University Press. As we read it, we have to 
work past the occasionally overwrought writing style 
of the period. We are rewarded in two ways: it gives us 
adetailed picture of family life in the slave South; and it 
leaves us with a brilliant and courageous heroine — 
Harriet Jacobs herself, The details of her resistance and 
escape would be almost impossible to take seriously if 
it were not for the corroborating footnotes and appen- 
dicesadded by contemporary editor Jean Fagan Yellin. 

This edition includes photographs — one of the 
villain himself and several of Jacobs's Abolitionist 
friends. There are copies of manuscript pages, maps, 
and diagrams to authenticate Jacobs's incredible seven 
years in confinement and a picture of the Wanted pos- 
ter that shadowed the slave girl’ life for many years. 

Jacobs's story throws a painful light onto the long, 
dark halls of slavery. Living as a young child with a 
kind mistress, Jacobs experienced humiliations and 
betrayals, and the emotional wounds inflicted by god- 
like masters (both cruel and kind). Harriet was 
bequeathed, like a piece of furniture or livestock, to the 
household of a man who had already, by her count, 
fathered eleven children among his slaves. 

‘My mistress taught me the precepts of God's Word: 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself... But I was 
her slave and I suppose she did not recognize me as her 
neighbor. 1 would give much to blot out from my 
memory that one great wrong. As a child, I loved my 
mistress, and looking back on the happy days I spent 


with her, [try to think with less bitterness of this act of 
injustice. 

Incidents is well fitted for the melodramatic, nine- 
teenth century style. Harriet’s new master, a doctor, 
was the classic villain. He possessed such a passion for 
the adolescent Harriet that he hounded her for sex and 
affection until the day he died, some twenty-five years 
later. 

This is the personal story with which Jacobs 
hoped to arouse decent women in the North. There 
are no steamy rendezvous here, but there is an inti- 
mate picture of households poisoned by the seductive 
brutalities of the master/slave relationship: 

I would rather drudge out my life on a cotton 
plantation til the grave opened up to give me rest, than 
to live with an unprincipled master and a jealous 
mistress. Mrs. Flint possessed the key to her husband's 
character before L was born. She might have used this 
knowledge to counsel and to screen the young and 
innocent among her slaves; but for them she had no 
sympathy. They were objects of her constant suspicion 
and malevolence . . . one word of kindness from her 
would have brought me to her feet. 

Slavery left American blacks with a social inheri- 
tance of destruction: 

Hiring day in the South takes place on the First of 
January. On the Second, the slaves are expecied to go 
to their new masters... To the slave mother, New 
Year's day comes laden with peculiar sorrows. On one 
of these sale days, Isaw a mother lead seven children to 
the auction block. She knew some would be taken from 
her but not all .. . Before night, her children were all 
far away... I met that mother in the street and her 
wild, haggard face lives to-day in my mind. She wrung 
her hands in anguish and exclaimed, ‘Gone, all gone! 
Why don’t God kill me?’ 

One chapter recalls the brutal punishments 
inflicted on neighboring slaves who ran away. There's 
a chapter on the various manifestations of Christianity 
in the slave South. Another gives an eyewitness 
account of the violent reprisals against all blacks after 
the Nat Turner rebellion. Time and again, with per- 
sonal details and histories, Jacobs shows that the law 
was always against blacks, never for them —a fact she 
observed in the slave South and in the “free” North. 

This personal story, little more than 100 years old, 
is built on candid particulars that have the realistic 
sound of a journal or diary. Jacobs writes with remark- 
able compassion but little of the novelist’s sense of 
characterization or plot. (There is no shortage of kind 
and honorable white people, but we may wish that 
some of the beloved members of Jacobs's own family 
were drawn with more realistic detail.) Her story also 
includes enough impassioned rhetoric to make us 
wonder what actually happened and what was added 
by the Abolitionists who helped edit her story. 
(However, this edition includes a number of letters 
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from Jacobs to her friends. They go along way toward 
verifing that she was a remarkably perceptive and 
articulate woman.) 

Itisa tale that brings us face to face with a heritage 
that has rarely been portrayed in such a personal, 
vivid way. Itis a terrible and magnificent story and as 
American as George Washington's cherry tree and Abe 
Lincoln’s cabin. Unlike the old mythology, Harriet 
Jacobs's story holds the key to the present and the 
future. 

— NANCY KEITH 


Dear Editor, 

I think your magazine is tumid. No— not timid. Tamid, as 
in “twmescence,” or “tumor.” 

For some reason, sex turns up everywhere. I'nt no prude, but 
you seem to read every book looking for the purple passage. 1 
‘estimate fifty percent of your reviews talk about sex, gay sex, extra 
marital sex, “humping,” or some other obscene act. 

You can cancel my subscription. I don’t need any ofthis at my 
house, (I'm not about to let my kids see this trash) 

I'm just afraid of what you will do ohen you decide to do" the 
Bible. 

— Linda S. Wail 


Atlanta, Georgia 


FROM BILL BURKE'S I WANT TO TAKE PICTURE, PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN ON THE THAIL-CAMBODIA BORDER 
ACCOMPANIED BY TEXT DRAWN FROM BURKE'S JOURNALS (BURKE ALSO DESIGNED THE BOOK). NEXUS PRESS, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA; 1987. AT ONE POINT IN THE NARRATIVE BURKE TELLS OF MEETING WITH IENG SARY, THE 
BROTHER IN LAW OF POL POT AND ONE OF THE PRINCIPLE ENGINEERS OF CAMBODIA’S KHMER ROUGE REGIME: | 
told hime I had seen their hospitals the other day and that it wasa sharte they had killed all the doctors between 1975 and 1979, He smiled and 


sai, “Yes, we made some mistakes during that time HAKVY 
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THE COMPLETE 
GARLIC LOVER'S 
COOKBOOK 


COMPILED BY THE GILROY GARLIC LOVERS FESTIVAL. 
CELESTIAL ARTS, BERKELFY, CA; 1987. 


S A COOK FOR a cooperative household, I had to 
prepare enough dinner for forty hungry vege- 
tarians, at least once a week. Ingredients in vege- 
arian cooking tend to be bland, so I became adept 

at spicing everything. Garlic was a key ingredient. We 

crushed and put into our cannibal-sized soup 
cauldrons enough fresh garlic to ward off Transyl- 
vania-fuls of vampires and evil spirits. I can’t remem- 
ber whether garlic is a yin or a yang vegetable, but 
since we ate legumes by the crate, we had tomake sure 
that our holistic health was kept away from koyaanis- 
quatsi, and that included lots of garlic. And for those 
who question the aphrodisiac qualities of garlic, [had 
my longest and sweetest kiss ever, after a helping of 
spaghetti con molto laglio. It is better to wake up in the 
armsof someone who smells and tastes like honey and 
garlic than someone who reeks of fish and seasoned 
salt, 

— MAX DUNSEATH 


THE END 
OF THE UNIVERSE 


BY DAVID B. AXELROD. CRI PRODUCTIONS, P.O. BOX 508, 
PORT JEFFERSON STATION, NY; 1967, 


IS CHAPBOOK BY DAVID Axelrod contains 37 pages 

‘of satire one would expect from a man whose pre- 

vious books are The Man Who Fell in Love With a 

Chicken, A Dream of Feet, etc. In the narrative style 

of Anne Sexton's Transformations, David forsakes his 

beloved chicken and falls in love with a cow. The puns 

that fill “The Milkman Cometh” could overflow and 
become sour, but they don’t: 

‘Aman and a cow are in love. ‘It’s not right for me 

to love you,’ the man says. ‘Freud wouldn't approve.” 


(and the bovine) 
lowering her head, lowing in utter despair . . 
stillchurns with passion wants to roll amidst the 
hay... 
{and later in this unstable affair) 


“You have no beef with me,’ the man retorts. ‘It’s 


over now. Don’t try to butter me up.’ 


(and Daisy) 
seeing that he has milked the best from her . . 
(swallowed a bottle of purple ink) 
and moved indigo. 

Axelrod has received applause for his poetry and 
performances from the likes of James Dickey, David 
Ignatow, and X.J. Kennedy. His daughter Jessica has 
designed the cover and interspersed her fine illustra- 
tions amidst “The Belleybutton Quest” and “Boy 
Attacked by Killer Chicken, Loses Pecker:” 

. . says the doctor . . . ‘his pecker is just plain gone.” 

‘It was self defense,’ feminists protest. ‘The boy made 

improper advances.’ 

(and their placards read) 
‘POLICE PLAY FOWL! 
What the boy was doing with his pants down in 
the chicken coop may never be known 

Axelrod’s poetry will be appreciated by those who 
are tired of reading mere embroidery of the language. 
His language is that of real people talking, 

This diversified poet will bring out his sixth book 
of poetry soon, entitled White Lies, written for upper 
elementary students. He'll have to keep the pecker in 
the henhouse zipped in his literary jeans for this 
audience, or White Lies will become fuel for the illiter- 
ate pyromaniacs of the P.T.A. 

— KATHLEEN IDDINGS 


JUNG'S PSYCHOLOGY 
AND TIBETAN 
BUDDHISM 


Western and Eastern Paths to the Heart 


BY RADMILLA MOACANIN. WISDOM PUBLICATIONS, 
LONDON; 1986. 


HENIWAS A MEDICAL student, an English precep- 

tor in psychiatry fired questions at us. “What is 

the difference between a mood, a feeling, an 

emotion, and an affect?” he would ask. We 
gaped at him in ignorance. His marvelous left brain 
could differentiate among these concepts, and he 
would recite four distinct definitions with precision 
and accuracy. We would scurry to write them down on 
3X 5 cards, Hislite them in yellow, and prepare to 
regurgitate them onto an examination paper. Today, I 
cannot tell you the difference between a mood, a feel- 
ing, an emotion, and an affect. 

Here, in only 128 pages, are two Weltanschaingen, 
two philosophies, two ways of life, distilled to their 
essences. The book is a corpus callosum between the 
right brain and the left. Mystical and ethereal concepts 
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are translated into concrete definitions. We learn that 
skandhas are “a human being’s aggregates: body, feel- 
ings, perceptions, impulses and emotions, acts of con- 
sciousness.” Jung's Self is “the center of personality, 
the symbol of wholeness, the principle of orientation 
and meaning; the culmination of the psychic develop- 
ment.” 

This book is useful to the student writing a term 
paper on Tibetan Buddhism or Carl Jung’s psychology. 
It offers more dignity and less guilt than Cliff Notes. 
But the student seeking satori, samadhi, individuation, 
or contact with the collective unconscious will have to 
seek other sources. 

— MICHAEL A. INGALL 


THROUGH 
THE FOREST 


New and Selected Poems, 1977-87 


BY DAVID WAGONER. THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 
NEW YORK: 1987. 


AVID WAGONER, EDITOR OF Poetry Northwest, chan- 

cellor of the Academy of American Poets, has 

been published in alll the right places: The Antioch 

Review, American Poetry Review, Field, etc. He was 
twice runner up for the National Book Award, once for 
the American Book Award in Poetry, winner of 
numerous prizes and awards — and the overriding 
question in my mind is why? 

Through tite Forest is page after tedious page of 
descriptive poems that, like The Spruce Goose, never 
get off the ground. Unlike the soaring hawks he writes 
about, his poems seldom fly. In “Sharp-shin” we fol- 
low the hawk’ flight: 


He broke past the corners 
of our eyes before we could see, before 
We could quite catch 

Sight of him already beyond 

The fence and the next yard and back. 


And we slog on through bogs of birds all named 
with their many bird names in this poem, all possible 
prey, until the hawk finally “Took its share of spring”, 
apinesiskin, but took so long getting it] was afraid the 
hawk would die of starvation, or I, of boredom. 

Many of these poems are lost in this forest of mere 
description of nature, without the transcendence 
needed to make them rise above the literal and become 
a moving or an enlightening experience. Even the 
many poems about the macho slaughter and sport of 
killing game fall short of moving us. Though I share 


his view — the soap-box stance gets tiresome. In““Toa 
Farmer Who Hung Five Hawks on His Barbed Wi 


The havoks didn’t share your nearsighted anger 
but soared for the sake of their more ancient hunger 
And died for it, to become the emblem 

Of your estate, your bloody coat-of-arms. 


If the fox and raccoon keep out, your chickens may 
spend 

fat lives at peace before they lose 

Their appetites, later on, to satisfy yours . 


With such didacticism, we must feel more anger at 
preacher than hunter. 

There are good moments and better poems where 
levity affords relief. In “Medusa’s Lover:” 


she couldn't do a thing with her snaky hair 
But fed it eggs and mice so it wouldn't, at night 
Hiss her awake 


and “Sleeping Beau 


=. All her sweet face, though grimy, was meant for 
kissing 

«Nol even touching cold lips was the hard part. . 
 . . He hoped for the best. 
(She was the best. Everyone said so. 
She was modest and honey-natured, 
a sure fire handful). . . 


One finds the love poems less than stirring. A 
self-conscious distance is maintained, such as “For a 
Woman Who Doubted the Power of Lave:” 


Didn't 1 say the sun would cross the sky 
like a hurrying stone 

Didn't I say all snow would turn to water, 
Each drop a flower 

How could the sky and these falling star-lit leaves 
catch fire without us? 


With these phrases, the poem cannot catch fire, 
and the starlit leaves are more likely reflecting frost 
than fire. 

Zen poets such as Gary Snyder will love Wagoner. 
Those of us who still use Raid for ants and roaches and 
order sirloin tip rare please will choke on the bland 
vegetarian diet of Through the Forest. 


—E.B. JOHNSON, 


IN FOREGROUND LEFT TO RIGHT: JOEL LANSMAN, JEREMY LANSMAN (IN JAUNTY CAP AND SHORTS), PAT 


LANDESMAN, ABOUT 1948. 


REBEL WITHOUT 
APPLAUSE 


BY JAY LANDESMAN. THE PERMANENT PRESS, RD2 NOYAC 
ROAD, SAG HARBOR, NEW YORK; 1987. 


JHE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE Beatnik era and the 
'Hippy era is the difference between death and life 
Beat is to be tired, exhausted. Hip is to be wise, to 
know. When we were Beats we wandered around 

North Beach in black leotards with black turtlenecks, 

dark glasses, and sneakers. Oh, there were afew brave, 

albeit often inebriated, souls who wore capes, pirate 
hats, and other costume pieces. We stared at them as 
theyreeled down Grant Avenue togetacheapdinnerat 
the New Pisa. Pisa, not pizza 

As hippies we dressed in magic costumes 
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designed from the pages of our inner selves; we were 
fairy queens in lace tablecloths, Indian princesses in 
fringed white elkskin. We sewed magnificently, 
embroidered patches over the holes of our jeans, and 
put feathers in our growing locks. 

Our Beat days were angry days, ferociously angry 
days. We hated the government; the stupid middle lass 
had no taste and certainly would never understand or 
support us. If you didn’t watch out all the time, they 
would getyou, enroll youin thearmy, or castrate you in 
some subtle or not so subtle way. Our poetry was sad, 
often beautiful, and blatantly hopeless. We knew we 
would never makeitin Amerika. The psychiatrists they 
sent us to were mind-fuckers. The best thing to do was 
blow a joint or two, read a poem ina smoke filled bar, 
sniff a little oxygen, or get very drunk. Often. 

A few years later, when hippiness came along, it 
was much more happiness. We shed love and light 
wherever we could, threw flowersat the cops (although 
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some of us did call them pigs). We didn’t complain 
about the dirt, the poverty, the lack of food. We danced 
in the street and praised God a lot. We did everything 
we could to avoid the military and our parents, and we 
blew a lot of grass, played guitarsin marijuana-smoke- 
filled living rooms, sniffed alittle nitrous oxide, and got 
very stoned. Often. 

Drunk was down. Alcohol is consciousness con- 
tracting. Stoned was up. Marijuana is consciousness 
expanding. 

Maybe that is why I got so depressed reading Jay's 
book. I was back there living it with him. Actually, the 
first thing I did on getting the book was to try to find 
myself. What did he have to say about the ebullient, 
intelligent, beautiful young motherI must have been in 
the days when themagazine Neurotica flourished. Alas, 
only one mention, and there wouldn't even have been 
that except for my “retarded” son Joel. So much for 
fame and glory! 

Jay does make the days of Little Bohemia and Neu- 
rotica and the Crystal Palace come back from the far 
reaches of times past. Lenny Bruce, Gershon Legman, 
and John Clellon Holmes wander through the pages of 
the book as big as life and twice as unnatural. Every- 
body is constantly involved in heterosexual sexuality 
except for Ginsburg and Orlovsky, who are constantly 
gay (we didn’t use the term gay in those days). Every- 
body drinks alot, [mean very alot, I meana big bunch. 
It's depressing. Nobody seems tobe able to get much of 
ahandle on their lives, who they are, and if there are 
any worthwhile values besides a sort of floundering 
shock appeal, they are well hidden. 

It’s hard to believe I was like that, too. I must have 
had a suspicion that all was not quite kosher, because I 
tried to move my family from our imposing Westmin- 
ster Place house into suburbia at one point, convinced 
that when Ileftthe party life behind, sanity would settle 
around me like a Saks Fifth Avenue snood. 

Instead we sat around the family table at the Crys- 
tal Palace. First off, Jay really doesn’t give the decor its 
due. This was a magnificent bar witha theater that satat 
least four hundred people. “The walls and ceiling were 
painted fire station red, casting an unearthly glow over 
the proceedings, while the air of decadence was com- 
pleted by a fifty foot mural of church stained glass, lit 
from behind, and complete with ‘in memoriam’ 
notices. The huge specially designed crystal and brass 
chandeliers added the necessary touch of frivolity” 

(Frivolity does not adequately describe a chan- 
delierso largeit would havedone honorto Versailles, or 
walls painted red to cast a youth-ing glow on the many 
tender faces and breasts of ladies young and old. Per- 
sonally [ rather resented the Palace. I wanted to return 
to the days when we stayed home and gave parties and 
played games and talked to each other.) 

Jay describes the theater wonderfully well, andour 
inviting the Compass Players down from Chicago. All 


of them left us to become famous: Elaine May and Mike 
Nicholls and Alan Arkin. There was the serious theater 
that lost money. My son Jeremy, who was thirteenat the 
time, got to be the messenger in Beckett's play, Waiting 
for Godot. Waiting for Godot, a drama we actually all seem 
to be acting out in one way or another, was nothing 
compared to this mother waiting for opening night! 
Here's Jeremy, trying to balance a school life with 
producer Ted Flicker’s insistence that he be there until 
twelve or one every night for rehearsal, even if he had 
only twolines tosay. He was bleary-eyed with fatigue; | 
was red-eyed with maternal worry. 

At last it is opening night! I do not play cocktail 
waitress nor check girl as I have done once in a while. 
Dressed in my finest high heels and low-cut satin, 1 
proudly sitin the theater waiting formy son’sdebutasa 
famous actor. The rows are steeply staggered, and an 
obnoxiously talkative womanin asable coatis sittingin 
front of me. “Sshh,” I say, “sshh, sshh.” Beckett's 
morose characters are on the stage, two bums waiting 
forGodot or whatever you want tocall Him. Itis time for 
Jeremy to say hislines. He entersstage right. He throws 
outanarm tospeak. Andjustat thecrucial moment, the 
wornan talks; SHE TALKS! I never did hearhis glorious 
linesthat openingnight. lam furious. AsTlean downto 
shake her shoulder or pull her hair or anything to 
release the fury only a frustrated mother could know, I 
knock the drinks from our table alll over her, soakingher 
furcoat, herhair, her husband, everything. It was great. 

Another thing, Jay: this may be quibbling but I 
distinctly remember sitting around a table with Fred 
and Paula and you and Pat and Paul making jokes about 
starting a magazine. Somebody said, “We'll make it a 
black triangle covered with plush, and we'll call it 
Erotica.” Somebody else said, “That'll never get 
through the mail; lets call it Neurotica.” Everybody was 
laughing. Itwas definitely agroup trip. Was it Fred who 
wrote the beginning lines, “Neurotica isa literary explo- 
sion, defense and correlation of the problems and 
personalities thatin ourculture aredefinedas neurotic. 
Itis said that you tie a piece of red cloth tothe gull’sleg, 
its fellow gulls will peck it to pieces.” 

Brilliant. It was indeed a great magazine, and it 
gave people like Marshall McLuhan, L. Ron Hubbard, 
and many others a chance to be experienced. It's fun 
reading about it again. I kind of missed a mention of 
editor Luis Trieffenbach’s surrealistic trial ina St. Louis 
courtroom. The prosecuting attorney and the judge 
condemned him before the jury, with insidious innu- 
endo about his homosexuality, and like Oscar Wilde he 
fumbled with the gray kid gloves he always wore and 
never really recovered. 

I wish you had mentioned some of the less 
“famous” people like Maryetta Moose. She won out 
over about fifty other star struck applicants from a 
classified ad for a Girl Friday for the theater, offering 
long hours and low pay. Without her I suspect that the 
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bankruptcy of the Crystal Palace (delayed through the 
kind performances of people like the Smothers 
Brothers) would have come sooner. Later she and her 
husband opened the Washington Square Bar and Grill 
in San Francisco, a famouseatery to which the literati of 
a very literate city still flock. 

Also what in the world happened to marijuana? 
Come on, Jay, youscared of the publicity orsomething? 
How could there possibly be beatniks without pot? You 
didn’t mention Philip Lamantia, the poet who turned 
me on to pot, and Chris Maclaine, the poet and movie 
maker who turned me on to the ecstasy and agony of 
love, either. But you are forgiven. From Tom Jones to 
Lenny Bruce, you make an array of fascinating people 
come alive again. It’s a temptation to go on and on, 
remembering Kenneth Rexroth, who read poems and 
sometimesadvertisements tojazz and had aregularSt. 
Louis girl or two for when he came to town. Or George 
Leonard who was quietly young in a corner of the 
rathskeller at some of our infamous parties. 

There are stories about Nelson Algren and how 
Fran and Jay's play Tite Neroous Set bombed on Broad- 
way. Actually I always thought The Neroous Set folded 
because (1) all references to marijuana were deleted 
from it in an early frenzy of Broadway paranoia before 
the days of playslike The Connection, and (2) the end was 
changed from a suicide toa happy ending. “You can’t 
have a musical that ends with a suicide,” Goddard 
Lieberson said. 

Shows how times have changed, doesn’t it? In lots 
of ways. The book is funny, irreverent, and an interest- 
ing scan of life among the greats and near greats of the 
Beat era. The whole picture depressed me, but then, I 
moved on to become a hippy. Hanging out with the 
booze and the balling of the beatsis fine, though, foran 
afternoon of nostalgia. Rebel Without Applause threw me 
back to the not-so-good old days, and it felt like a treat. 

— ELIZABETH GIPS 


APOCALYPSE CULTURE 


EDITED BY ADAM PARFREY, AMOK PRESS, P.O. BOX 5 
‘COOPER STATION, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10276; 1987. 


HENEVER | TRY TO FATHOM the structuralist/ 
deconstructuralist thinking of Foucault, 
Baudrillard, Derrida, etc., 1 can’t help but be 
reminded of those other famous Frenchpersons, 
the Coneheads, and the confusion wrought on their 
unwitting guests by their extraterrestrial abstruse- 
ness. “We-are-from-France,” they always tell them, as 
if this fact will mitigate the shock of those big heads 
and bizarre behavior. The Coneheads don’t fool any- 


one, but I'm not so sure I can say the same for the new 
Franco-American philosophy. Since the beginning of 
the decade, maniacal obliqueness has been running, 
neck in neck with Perrier for the title of France's lead- 
ing export. The buzzword here is “semiotics,” but it 
could just as easily be “meeps-meeps” for all I get out 
of it. One thing I have noticed, though, about this 
trendy intellectual interest in language and art as so- 
lipsism is a strain of extremist dialogue being con- 
ducted outside the academic journals and slick art 
magazines. I usually find it in those inexpensively 
printed “zines” carried in places that sell garage band 
music to skateboarders. 

Adam Parfrey's Apocalypse Culture is an almost 
mainstream anthology of this millenarian weirdness 
thatis profoundly punk in its postmodernism. It's also 
nicely packaged by Amok Press, which, if you haven’t 
heard of them before now, puts out one of the most 
exotic mail-order book catalogues in the country. A 
major premise in this collection of essays, interviews, 
and screeds is that “avant-garde culture cannot com- 
pete with the modern world’s capacity to shock and 
transgress.” In its celebration of the psychotic outsider 
as “Aesthetic Terrorist,” Apocalypse Culture sets about 
creatinga subcultural geekistocracy of sociopathic per- 
sonalities whose fringe reasoning inevitably qualifies 
them for asylum, jail, or tabloid treatment. Mass mur- 
derers, sexual outlaws, cult leaders, science crackpots, 
conspiracy theorists, and schizophrenic artists are 


scrutinized for clues to the forces lurking behind the 
mass delirium of global catastrophe. The usual names 
at the forefront of the psychotic brainscape like Man- 
son, Hinkley, and Hitler are all here. They've even 
gone a step farther in ferreting out unknown, but 
promising new talent like unrepentant necrophile 
Karen Greenlee and mayhem maven Peter Sotos: 


For a while I found myself thinking, "Yeah, this isn’t 
normal. Why can't I be like other people. Why doesn’t 
the same pair of shoes fit me just right?’ Iwent through 
all this personal hell and finally I accepted myself and 
realized that’s just me. That's my nature and I might 
as well enjoy it 

—Karen Greenlee 


T enjoy life a great deal and in fact, dislike mis- 
anithropes, Lalso find people who classify themselves as 
humanitarians very enjoyable indeed. Often their tears 
aand wails and pain over molested children ard slaugh- 
tered co-eds can be very exciting. 

—Peter Sotos 


The sleaze factor in this, and similar recent 
anthologies like the latest Semiotext(E) USA, lurks just 
beneath its veneer of intellectuality. This is the flip side 
of New Age nebbishness, where the alternative to 
Ramtha may be a self-induced lycanthropic seizure 
and the common claim to transcendence of art and 
ideology is reassessed by contemplating the misery of 
the workers who perished draining the marshes of 
Versailles. Unlike mainstream pundits, these young 
nabobs of the nether regions don't mince their words. 
And they back them up with excessively bizarre 
graphics to drive home their point like a nail through 
the head. It would be all very disturbing if it weren’t so 
fascinating and funny at the same time. 

Sci-fi prophet and Surrealist scholar, J. G. Ballard 
introduces Apocalypse Culture as “the terminal docu- 
ments of the twentieth century.” It dawned on me the 
finality of “terminal” as he's applied it to the present 
will be good for only another twelve years. Reality, 
after all, is constantly being updated like everything 
else. The world has been going berserk for as long as 
we can remember, but we seem to get hysterical over 
this only toward the tail end of each century. Despite 
the compelling and disparate evidence offered here 
that the end of civilization is nigh, I wouldr’t put too 
much stock in it right now. With a little more than a 
decade left to goin the twentieth century we're well on 
the home stretch into the next millenium. When we 
arrive, which we probably will, things can only get 
worse. 

CHARLES KRAFTT 


STATE OF THE WORLD 


A Worldwatch Institute Report 
On Progress Toward a Sustainable Society 


BY LESTER BROWN, ET’ AL. W.W. NORTON; 1987, 


THE CORNUCOPIA 
PROJECT 


RODALE PRESS; 1987 


ACK WHEN THE EARTH was still cooling, priests dis- 
covered the usefulness of the dread Apocalypse to 
frighten and direct people's petty ways into better 
lways. At least that’s what H. L. Mencken specu- 

lated in one of his Prejudices series, back in the 1930s. 

Malthus and Ricardo caught on to the scary quality of 

Too Big a Population and Running Out of Land, and a 

little band of zealots has worked it to death. Its been a 

good run for them: Lester Brown’s Worldwatch, Erlich’s 

Population Bomb, lan McHarg’s Idiot Man, and all the 

rest of the neurotic bunch that fears urban sprawl and 

running out of rich farmland 

The new priests are, frankly, a bad lot. Being a 
birthright Seventh Day Adventist, a lapsed agnostic, 
and a former intellectual, I don’t scare easily anymore 
because the Adventists practically invented and 
copyrighted the Apocalypse, Armageddon, the End of 
the World, Food Nuttiness, and a lot of other screwy 
but presently acceptable concepts. Brown says we are 
running out of just about eveything, especially prime 
farmland, and damn soon, too, if we don’t watch it, 
buddy. 

T don’t see that we're running out of anything 
exceptbrains. Maybe we need some people to buy and 
eat the vast food surplus of the world, people to buy 
and use the fallow and abandoned farmland in this 
and other countries, or people to buy and use the 
abandoned or locked-up forest land that now covers 
usable farmland. We need people to buy all that sur- 
plus grain we'd like to sell but can’t because most other 
countries have surplus food too, and I’m talking 
China, Japan, and the Arabs here. 

If we're so close to starving, how come we're so 
rich? (We have about doubled our real income and 
spending-per-family since 1950.) If we're so rich, how 
come we're scared? And how can we “lose” prime 
farmland? It goes someplace, right? Round up the 
usual suspects. Priests at it again? 

The urban-sprawl people lost some of their zip 
and furrowed, brooding brows when the U.S. popula- 
tion stabilized and the federal highway program was 
finished and they had forgotten that they were wide- 
eyed with horror about the wall-to-wall D-12 Cats 
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scraping our new subdivisions, shopping centers, and 
toll-free highways. You remember the D-12s tread-to- 
tread, scraping their way south from San Francisco to 
San Diego, from Boston to Norfolk, and from Pittsburg 
to Chicago, leaving housing, shopping centers, and 
roads in their wake. 

Same thing when driving from Detroit to New 
York. This is an empty country, not a filled-up one. 
There is nothing disappearing that I can see except 
unprofitable farms. Back when we used to help feed 
the world we needed a lot of land. Now the world is 
increasingly self-sufficient and interconnected, and 
we trade in food. Most countries now feed themselves 
and export the remainder. Even Ethiopia has lots of 
usable farmland — at a price for developing it. (If you 
pay the price you can grow anything anywhere, and if 
you're hungry, you'll pay the price. The Saudis are 
busy growing expensively irrigated wheat on desert 
land, exporting it, and tapping expensive ground- 
water to irrigate pasture to feed cows to produce 
expensive milk so they'll be self sufficient. Both could 
be bought cheaply abroad, but they like to be self- 
sufficient. It is just a matter of money.) 

So there’s Brown and Worldzoaich getting the word 
by staring straight into the sun, smiling, and passing 
the word to us on stone tablets — the true word that is 
directly opposed to what one sees. Do we have a 
problem? Did Brown lose his marbles or is it me? If 
‘we're poor, how come we're rich? 

Brown uses single-factor analysis and deductive 
logic and holds everything else constant like other 
nutty economists do, He grabs onto a high rate of 
something bad — like erosion — holds everything else 
constant, and runs Pennsylvania right out of topsoil 
sixty years from now. Look up the Cornucopia Project 
for your own state and see how soon you are slated for 
disaster. The priests again, 

Single-factor soil analysts people are a-thirst to 
bring the bad news to you, me, and the King. Journal- 
ists, C-minus students all, thrive on the hype of single- 
factor analysis and it does sell books. 

We have a stored surplus of grain, as do Canada, 
Australia, and Argentina. Our cropland acreage 
dropped thirty percent because no one wants to grow 
stuff on it. Why do Brown and Rodale ignore this? 
Whatever happened to the 40 million acres that were 
released to feed people when we no longer needed to 
grow food for draft animals? Is that part of the surplus 
now? 

We live in a nearly empty land, not wall-to-wall 
agriculture as in China, where wheat is grown right up 
to the rails. Michigan alone has about one-third more 
timber maturing each year than it can harvest and sell. 
Suppose we cleared and used that land for production. 
And then there's Minnesota, Wisconsin and lots of 
other states that have excess timber and grazing land 
as well. 
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But, you ask, what if we had a drought, or the 
Ogalala Aquifer dried up, or a global warming trend 
toasted over our Breadbasket? The truth is it wouldn’t 
go dry everywhere and most likely a new breadbasket 
would start up north, in Canada and Siberia, where it’s 
too cold and there's too short a growing season, Or we 
might go to double-cropping; or we might even import 
the stuff. Remember the Bureau of Reclamation that 
irrigated the West? 

We might even remember that the present pro- 
ductivity of farmland is rising as we add capital to the 
land, capital and subsidies. Add a few brains and we 
tech-fix fans can do about anything. Want to put a beer 
on the moon? Go to Mars? Lord, how we love the 
priests! 

Admittedly, I'm wrong-headed having been born 
and bred among those strange social deviants, the 
Seventh Day Adventists; before they turned out to be 
right about vegetarianism, and the evils of smoking, 
and drinking; and before the ACLU said they 
shouldn’t have to salute the flag, 

The Adventists were and are used as controls for 
medical research on pure Mormons, and the Advent- 
ists own the priestly Apocalypse. They were on hill 
sides at night, back in the 1880s, dressed in w1 
sheets waiting to be scooped up to heaven and saved 
by the Big Hand 


What I'm saying is that when you grow up with 
the Apocalypse practically a part of daily life, the lost- 
farmland boys can’t make you excited, specially when 
they confuse single-factor analysis with reality, ignore 
the data, and don’t want to deal with the real wealth 
we have, ingenuity in the form of “smarts.” Our real 
problem is failing to use resources and capital to 
employ poor people in visibly useful ways so they 
have a bit of stake in the system and can send their kids 
to college where I can get hold of them and jump-start 
them into rich, purposeful, and satisfying lives. Then, 
incase I don’t teach them how to think well or deeply, 
they can go to work for Brown, Erlich, Rodale, or 
Cornucopia. Its a full life. 

Maybe we read this unreal stuff to scare ourselves 
like children at the horror movies. Scaring ourselves 
while sitting in warm, safe places, eating warm, but- 
tery popcom. 

Simon Julian says he’s the only one who says we 
aren't really running out. He wrote The Resourceful 
Earth. He’s the only one saying it. Buy it. Don’t give the 
priests your money. 

— PAUL NICKLE 
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ARCIMBOLDO EFFECT 


Transformations of the Face 
from the Sixteenth to the Twenticth Century 


BY PONTUS HULTEN, ET AL. ABBEVILLE PRESS; 1987. 


LL ART LOVERS ARE familiar with the great tradition 

Of the still life as brought to perfection in sixteenth 

century Holland. The prototypical still life shows a 

loth-covered table upon which rests a bowl of 
fruit, a loaf of bread, a lobster, a bow! of fruit, a slain 
grouse, and a bowl of fruit, all rendered with such 
uncanny realism that viewers must be physically 
restrained from rushing forward and taking a bite out 
of the picture. A forerunner of minimalism, the still life 
makes no pretension to grandeur, metaphysical state- 
ment, symbolism, sex, or drama, but rather gives the 
viewer something else, especially if he missed dinner. 

Art lovers are less familiar with the great 
Giuseppe Arcimboldo (1540-1589) whose singular, and 
unfortunate, accomplishment was to fuse the stil life 
with human portrait painting. Mr. Arcimboldo was a 
genuine fruitbat. Don’t get us wrong — we have 
nothing against bats, but it is one thing to find one 
smiling up at you from your plate, an apple in its 
mouth, and quite another to run into them on the 
walls of the Louvre, made up into various disgusting 
faces. 

One of Arcimboldo’s most famous paintings, 
executed in 1573, was a portrait commissioned by the 
tragic Duke of Porcini i Zucchini, an eminent but 
impoverished Florentine nobleman who suffered a 
series of reverses when his vast feitucine holdings 
overcooked and slipped through his fingers. The por- 
trait shows a man with a zucchini for a nose, peas (in 
the pod) for lips, cherries and figs for eyes, garlic bolls 
for ears, and hair of strawberries, grape leaves and 
prickly pear. A wild artichoke is shown growing out of 
the Duke's navel. The portrait is quite repulsive. It is 
called Summer. 

The Duke suffered cardiac arrest on his first 
glimpse of the masterpiece, but at a second viewing, 
during a wake held in his honor, made no complaint. 
The Duke's sisters, deeply grateful to Arcimboldo, 
commissioned him to paint their aged mother, the 
dowager empress of Dresden, China. Giuseppe 
painted her crimson with chartreuse flecks, adding a 
second layer of shellac when she refused to stop 
breathing. Finally, unimpressed with the empress, the 
artist dropped the project in disgust, The old lady was 
shattered and later cracked up. 

Arcimboldo’s fame spread like mayonnaise, giv- 
ing him the freedom to continue his creative work 
stopping only for an occasional sandwich. A succes- 


sion of masterpieces poured from his icebox: alluring, 
nude studies of courtesans as cannelloni; a stunning 
Last Supper tableau comprised entirely of lettuce and 
Milk Duds; a wry and playful rendering of a Bolognese 
merchant as mortadella rather than bologna, and on 
wheat instead of rye. 

One account tells of the merchant's confusion 
when first told to assume his pose — he didn’t know 
what to do with his hands. With characteristic charm, 
Arcimboldo said, “Hold the mustard,” and put the old 
gent at ease. 

The origin of Arcimboldo’s unique vision is 
obscure as well as tedious. One theory posits that little 
Giuseppe’s mother was frightened by a fruit compote 
‘when he was int utero. Asa child, he was the apple of 
her eye, but all the Elderberries disliked him. His 
father frequently referred to him as Fruitface, which 
may have led to his many complexes; in fine, it made 
him a nut. (His mother’ favorite nickname for him was 
Filbert; his sister, Hazel, resented this.) He was sent for 
‘education to Brussels, and as he sprouted, all his asso- 
ciates found him to be berry shy. The headmaster came 
to his defense and discouraged any promulgation of 
this knowledge. Henceforth, allegations that Arcim- 
boldo was a wallflower were softpetalled. 

While away at school Giuseppe had grown tall 
and willowy and then, in 1559, he wilted, contracted 
Dutch Elm Disease, took on the complexion of dog- 
wood, and started to bark. A short thyme later Filbert 
returned home to his parents, his paintings, and his 
casabas 

When he was thirteen, he spruced up and lost his 
cherry to a peach by the name of Dame Nellie Melba, 
and from then on his life was pitiful and seedy. She 
was cursed by the whole Arcimboldo clan for this 
treachery, which was why she was later knownas “that 
Damn Nellie Melba.” Later, they named the Del Monte 
fruit salad after her. 

Giuseppe’s uncle, Angelo Pepperoni Newton, 
was the inventor of the Fig Newton and Newton's 
Third Law, twice removed. He was the artist's mentor, 
and encouraged him despite the fact that he believed 
the boy wasn’t playing with all his parsnips. Arcim- 
boldo’s father, on the other hand, had a fit over the 
artist's most controversial painting, Water. The old 
man took a leek on it, because he was opposed to any 
representation of the human head that used a wrasse 
for an eye, a cuttlefish for a chin, and a dogfish, two 
different whelks, three periwinkles, and a newt 
topped by a lumpfish for the hair. After going 
bananas, Filbert lost his appeal and was incarcerated 
at La Casa di Noccidlas, where he stuck a feather in his 
cap and called it Marconi, after the inventor of the 
radio, which hadn’t yet been invented. 

All of Giuseppe’s friends and relatives wanted 
him toretum to the old days of painting banana noses, 
passion fruit eyes, and navel-orange navels. Who 
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could blame them? But a true artist hearkens to no 
voice but the Voice from Within, unless he marches to 
the beet ofa different drummer —at one point Arcim- 
boldo tried to do both, badly spraining his equi- 
librium. Nonetheless, the painter went blithely on his 
way, eating his models and painting a portrait called 
The Jurist in which a chicken and two little piggies 
somehow turn into a face. Although it got him the 
coveted Prix Crevette, it also put the Italian Bar in a 
dither. They had Giuseppe brought before the Court of 
Assizes to be tried as a public nuisance. Arcimboldo 
was worried, as well he should have been: the judges 
were all stridently antipasto. The court sentenced him 
to be sautéed in extra virgin olive oil with several 
rapscallions and a pinch of Rosemary. However, even 
though it was Italy, Rosemary took exception to being 
pinched so it was decided Giuseppe would be flam- 
béed and then reduced. It was all quite confusing: his 
days appeared to be numbered, though not in 
sequence. 


Fortunately, sixteenth century Florence was sym- 
pathetic to artists who ate their spinach, no matter 
how fruity. They raised enough cashew to banish him 
to Gilroy, home of the Garlic Festival, where he went 
into a slow decline, spending the last days of his life 
riding around on a potato with a chip on his shoulder, 
singing songs like Yes, We Have No Bananas Today, 
Orange You Sad You Left Me, No One Knows What the 
Pope's Nose Knows, and Canteloupe Today My Honeydew 
One afternoon, upon finishing his usual lunch of 
pressed duck, he asked for the bill, gave the owner's 
dog a paté on the head, and then waddled home 
picking a peck of pickled peppers as he went. He died 
that evening, the pauper of the prune yards. Arcim- 
boldos remains remain fitfully remaindered to this 
day in the catacombs of Guanajuato where he rests in 
pieces with his mummy. 

— JOHN SPENCER WILSON 


DRAWING: BENNY ANDREWS (BROTHER OF 
RAYMOND) FROM APPLACHEE RED. 
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APPALACHEE RED 


BY RAYMOND ANDREWS. UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA PRESS; 


‘The left-hander’ best and favorite pitch has always been | 
a slow, lazy curve ball, made even more effective by the 
motions of his exceptionally long limbs, which gave him the 
appearance of a tall octopus flexing itself while he went 
through his seemingly neverending windup out on the | 
pitcher's mound. In the meantime the eyes of the batter 
standing at home plate would be following these elastic 
motions of arms, legs, torso, and even head, as if he were 
wondering which one of these body parts he could expect the 
ball to pop out of. And when the Bird zoould finally come 
untangled from this fascinating windup, so long was his 
reach that the bal! would appear to be halfway to the plate 
before it even lejt his hand, thus causing most batters to 
automatically hurry their swing... and almost always 
against that slow, lazy curve. And during that particular | 
season, the Bird had practically all of them swinging before 
the ball had seertingly cleared his palm in what he called his 
“thought-you-sawo” pitch. 


TIS ANICE feeling to put yourself into the hands of a 
master writer, one who has a feel for structure, who 
is able to make the characters live and move out of 
the mere stuff of words. It is a pleasure to give 
oneself over to one who can create action the way a 
master chef can whip up something good to eat, some- 
thing you can’t stop nibbling at; an artist who 
instinctively knows rhythm and structure and the 
brick-on-brick beauty of the roman. If we think of the 
American writers who come by this magic naturally, 
we have to include John Steinbeck, William Saroyan, 
Wright Morris, ‘Truman Capote, Saul Bellow, Bernard 
Malamud, the early John Barth, the early Robert Penn 
Warren, the early Philip Roth, the early John Updike, 
the early John Cheever. And now Raymond Andrews, 

Andrews’ writing is wonderful, but how can we 
characterize it. Is it picaresque? Well, maybe — this is 
certainly no upper-class, genteel society he tells us of. 
This is the Georgia Hill Country, with Black pimps, 
razor wielders, bootleggers, gamblers, punk cooks, 
brawlers, and various eccentrics. In fact, the only 
“genteel” member of this world is one John Morgan, 
who seeds the action, if you will, by forcing into his 
bed the black women who work at his house — rape by 
partial consent (their jobs depend on their accession). 
Appalachee Red, the central character in the story, is 
one of his illegitimate sons. 

Is it an epic? Like all good epics, characters 
appear, perform their actions, and disappear — only 
to reappear later in the show to perform some other 
likely, all-in-character act. Apalachee Red comes to 
town, tames the knife-toting ruffians, closes down all 


the bootleggers, steals the white sheriff's black mis- 
tress, opens up a gambling hall, makes “Dark Town” 
shape up. He enriches himself, and amuses us pro- 
foundly, in the process. 

Isitsimple narrative? Perhaps, for its one hell ofa 
good story, one that unfolds in the grand tradition, 
like Tom Jones or Bleak House. A bit rough-around-the- 
edges, as Fielding and Dickens were always rough- 
around-the-edges — but, as always, inevitable. 
Andrews is there to move it along, to give us some 
asides, to tickle us, to make us sad, to make us not 
want to put it down, not want it to end — wanting it to 
go on and on past the end. His novelistic judgment is 
sound, his sense of fun great, hisability to characterize 
easy (apparently) — so that one has the feeling of 
reading something that must have been whipped off 
ina month or so — like Stendhal's The Red and the Black 
—even though the notes tell us that Andrews spent 
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almost seven years getting this one together, all the 
while holding down another job. 
I think its the asides, little half-hidden nuggets, 
that add so much life and fun to Apalachee Red; glitter 
ing decorations on an already lovely tree. Here's the 
town bootlegger, a responsible bootlegger: 
Sometime long past midnight he was awakened by a 
soft but persistent knocking on his front door. And 
being that his profession was akin to that of a doctor or 
undertaker, Lonzo uncomplainingly got out of bed and 
‘went to the door. 

Here's Baby Sweet, Appalachee Red's lady friend, 

walking down the street: 
« «leaving in her wake a hush punctured only by the 
sharp ring of every leering-lipped male whose suddenly 
unscrewed eyeballs would rove crazily out of control 
back and forth busily following the rhythm of those 
fleshy and firm cheeks of Baby Sweet's swaying but- 
tocks, whici in the act of swinging from one side of the 
sidewalk to the other appeared to be involved in a death 
struggle to free themselves from beneath that hip-hug- 
ging piece of cloth so they also could stand along the 
sidewalk with everyone else and objectively watch this 
woman do her strut. And there were many of those who 
watched on these days who truthfully believed, while 
inwardly praying, that the determined efforts of those 
two freedom-loving cheeks would at some moment 
during their mistress’s strut . . . overcome. 


Here's Roxanne, Appalachee Red's half-sister, 
who after searching so long (thirty years or so), finally 
gets to see him, there in the doorway of a church, 
during Little Bit's funeral, Roxanne —like most of the 
people in Apalachee, black and white — being so 
mysteriously attracted to him for all these years 

The effect of seeing the Hawk standing there in the 
doorway was beginning to cause things to go on within 
Roxanne’s body which she had never before experi- 
enced . . . that blinding flash that shot up frome within 
her maidenhead to all parts of her soul was now reced- 
ing gradually down her spine like a hot glacier intent 
upon returning to liquefy within the warm folds of its 
origins, 

Then there’s Little Bit, who fights with Big Man, 
all over town, with razors and fists (no one daring to 
come between them); or Big Apple, who claims to be 
“a black Jew,” from . . . the Big Apple. Theres the 
aforementioned octopus baseball pitcher, The Bird, 
who by day hauls pine trees and stops at every runty 
little shack along the way, when the man of the house 
isn't home, so he can service all the many wives‘and 
daughters who are, presumably, filled with country 
lust. 

Appalacliee Red is jammed chock full of funny, 
slightly eccentric characters, going about their 
appointed rounds, introduced, developed, made 
believable, contributing to the action and fun of it all. 
Darling Pullman, from the no-nonsense farming com- 
munity of Burnt Bottoms(!), who is delivered to us by 
Andrews in a mere ten pages; but, given genealogy 
and character, ends up not only asa favorite of Red and 
Little Bit, but as one of ours, too. A character who is 
described as, golly, a little bit “punk” (in the original, 
black sense of the word), but who is truly beloved of 
all, set up for us, in such microscopic excellence, so we 
see him, and feel him, and know him for what he is: 

By the age of fifteen Darling had grown into a slightly 
plump . . . delicate-boned specimen, possessing a set 
of ovnl, ripening maypop-size eyes which appeared to 
hhave been freshly plucked from the stem of the pas- 
sionflower itself, and a big soft-lipped, warm, wet 
smile. But it was his walk which caused the community 
to buzz... as well as causing nearly every young 
female in the Bottoms at the time to copy it. The older 
heads claimed the young man was incapable of walking 
a straight furrow, much less plow one, as each step he 
took proved a production in itself. When he walked, or 
strutted, along, after each one of his tiny, ever-so-slow 
and delicate footfalls his entire weight would shift all 
the way from the other side of the road and gently 
across the back, bottom part of his baby-fat body, com- 
ing to a quivering rest directly north of the calf of the 
just-implanted leg. And with the next dainty step the 
process would be repented, ending atop the other leg, 
back over on that side of the road. No, Burnt Bottoms 
menfolk agreed, this sort ofa stride of Darling's sure as 
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hell wouldn't get much plowing done. . . But, unlike 
most of his male contemporaries, Darling showed no 
interest whatsoever in, “following and sniffing farts 
all day behind an o' mule,” as he so often put it. The 
womenfolk of his household thought this expression of 
little Darling's “cute” and would nearly giggle them- 
selves to death each time they heard it, Grandpa didn’t 
think it was cute. 

But the main character, the engine that runs the 
story, ised. Everyone is mysteriously attracted to the 
huge black who is white enough to pass (so naturally, 
they have to call him Red). A’man who is huge but 
who moves like a cat, aman who apparently can dono 
wrong, appearing at the right moment, setting every- 
thing right, even pulling his gun at exactly the right 
moment — and never answering the questions put to 
him (Where did you come from? Why did you settle in 
Appalachee? Where did you live before you came to 
this godforsaken Georgia village?) He comes, takes 
over, and silently becomes a mythic demigod who is a 
mystery to the denizens (as well as to the reader). Red 
is everybody's mystery — not unlike Pip’s benefactor, 
an éminence grise (ot, better, éminence rouge), who is 
always there to pull the strings, set things up perfectly, 
easily, keeping his town in order, his café, his crap 


tables, keeping himself from being strung up by 
jealous whites, murdered by the angry blacks. Always 
just behind the scenes (you can see the tips of his 
shoes at the top of the stair; you can see the glow of his 
cigarette in the darkened window; you can see the 
curtain pulled back for a moment, then closed, at the 
back of his huge black Cadillac), a ghostly presence 
who runs “Dark Town,” who never stumbles, who 
never falls. A demigod who appears silently and dis- 
appears just as silently — a black Godfather who is not 
above (or below) making peace with “Boots,” such a 
son-of-a-bitching white sheriff that he got his name 
because he would kick blacks near to death if they so 
much as crossed his path when he was doing his 
nightly rounds. Boots becomes Red’ ally, at his side as 
he takes over Appalachee, kept as ally by a rake-off 
from the gambling, by a bottle of whiskey every week, 
and by Red's Baby Sweet — once Boots’s sex slave — 
walking back and forth across the floor, right above 
where he sits in conference with Red, said walking 
which leads, weekly, to Boots’s rekindled passion, 
each Sunday night, as he sits silent, not knowing what 
to think of this white black Red (whom, it turns out, he 
has consented to do business with solely because he 
has decided that Red is neither black nor white, but a 
“foreigner.”) Thus Red can be almost forgiven stealing 
his Baby Sweet, whom he loves now from a distance, 
like ten or twelve feet, where she taps back and forth 
above him, forcing him slowly to come washed in 
ecstasy; listening to those sharp heels above, back and 
forth, causing him, finally, to 
relieve his agony right there in his pants... . reaching 
its crescendo and touching on every nerve while racing 
down the man's body before detonating the head of his 
life line, jerking him up by the midsection then slam- 
‘ming him back down on the chair. Red would then pour 
him the last drink in the bottle. 

Is it an epic? I suspect it could have been. There 
are enough characters popping in and out. The tale 
moves relentlessly, but there is a jagged motion to the 
plot that — if Andrews had so chosen — could have 
taken us for dozens of volumes. It has an epic feel: 
characters whose parents and grandparents had fall- 
ings-out (or sexual-ins), who are then forced to fight 
battles that had their inception long ago, in passion 
wars, or long-forgotten injustices, of long-forgotten 
relatives. The end of Apalachee Red comes so sud- 
denly, with just a smidgen of deus ex machina, that we 
find ourselves jolted. “It could have gone on forever,” 
we find ourself thinking, wistfully. 

Novels have to build expectations, ones that come 
from the very seeds of planted fact and action, watered 
and cared for by the author. When those characters act 
‘out of character, we feel cheated, as if the writer had an 
obligation to keep us and the characters going, 
because we've come to think of them as our posses- 
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sions, writer and reader and characters locked in a 
place developed especially for us. The writer has no 
right, we think, to defy what has been set in motion. 

I suspect that if Andrews had chosen to go on and 
on (and on), we readers would easily have done so too 
—orat least I damn well would have—immersing my 
days, my nights, my weekendsin the antics and comic 
doings of Black Appalachee, and Black Appalachee 
Red, who has to be one of the damnedest hero/anti- 
heroes constructed in all of American letters . . . who 
comes to town, takes it over, and takes us over — from 
behind the shadows, poised, posed in the darkened 
window over us all. 


— LORENZO W. MILAM 


FERRIES OF AMERICA 


BY SARAH BIRD WRIGHT. PEACHTREE PUBLISHERS, LTD., 
494 ARMOUR CIRCLE, N.E., ATLANTA, GEORGIA; 1987. 


We were very tired, we were very merry — 

We had gone back and forth all night on the ferry. 

It was bare and bright, and smelled like a stable — 

But we looked into a fire, we leaned across a table. 

We lay om a hill-top underneath the moon; 

And the whistles kept blowing, and the dawn came soon 
— Edna St. Vincent Millay 


LOVE A FERRY boat ride, the rumble of the loading 

dock beneath the wheels of my car, the shouts of 

the deck crew, the rattle of chains and cables, the 

conviviality of passengers who emerge to watch 
the water slide by — the sense of going somewhere — 
an excitement as pervasive as boarding, an ocean liner 
from New York to Hong Kong, 

Ferries of America is a must for all two-wheeled and 
fourwheeled animals who take to the highways of 
America. Owners of Winnebagoes and bicycles alike 
will be stirred to try the crossing from Stonington, 
Maine, to Isle au Haut; from Carabelle, Florida, to Dog 
Island; from Houghton, Michigan, to Lake Royale 
National Park. 


Wright discusses more than 200 ferries that serve 
the waters of the United States, The book is divided 
into geographical regions: New England, Mid-Atlan- 
tic states, etc. Each section describes the state, the 
places served, the body of water, the ferry service 
history, the local points of interest, the crossing time, 
the ferry type; the vessel capacity, the operating sea- 
son, the schedule, the restrictions, the facilities, the 
fare, map location, and contact. 

I turned to Chapter VI, “Ferries of the North: 
west,” to verify Wrights accuracy from my own experi 
ences, and she did not disappoint me. She describes 
the nuns who operate the ferrry slip on Shaw Island 
She describes the commuter ferry from Anacortes to 
Guesmes Island where my brother and his wife tried 
for several years to support their art raising sun- 
flowers. She describes the free ferry ride across Lake 
Roosevelt in eastern Washington. 

Ferries of America contains marvelous lore: There 
has been ferry service across the Sacramento River 
between Brand Island and Tyler Island (Steamboat 
Slough) since the late 1800s. The Millerburg Ferry has 
been featured in National Geographic and on ABC-TV 
“Good Morning America.” The vessel used to cross the 
Oauchite River in Arkansas is a flat-topped barge 
pushed by a pivoting tug. It is painted fiery orange. 
‘The earliest known license for ferries in Calhoun 
County, Illinois, was issued in 1825. And you can pur- 
chase snacks crossing from Boston Harbor to Mystic 
River. 


— JOAN DAVIS KEEP 


WHEN MEN ARE 
PREGNANT 


BY JERROLD LEE SHAPIRO, Ph.D. IMPACT PUBLISHERS; 1987, 


'Y FIRST PREGNANCY OCCURRED during my intern- 

ship. During this period of involuntary servi- 

tude, I worked every third night at the hospital, 

returning home when | could to fall asleep in a 
chair, after perfunctory grunt in my wife's direction. | 
had no feelings about her being pregnant, about 
fatherhood, manhood, deprivation. I just wanted to 
sleep. Just as being a first-year medical student had 
enabled me to isolate myself from the stresses of mar- 
riage and intimacy, so internship served to ward off 
involvement with my wife and the thing growing 
inside her, My daughter and I are still discovering 
what we are about. 

During my second pregnancy, I was a military 
psychiatrist and had more leisure than at any time 
before or since. Would that [had had the benefit of Dz. 


THE 


Shapiro's wisdom at that time. During his wife's first 
pregnancy in 1981 he began a study of expectant father- 
hood, both through personal introspection and 
through questionnaires and interviews of 227 men. 
With gentle humor and kindly wisdom, he takes us 
from the ambivalence about deciding to have a child to 
the search for equilibrium (or Librium) in the postpar- 
tum period. 

Those who seek a nonjudgmental, passive thera- 
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pist will not find one here. Shapiro is direct and posi- 
tive as he lists practical tips, offers a big brother's 
advice, and coaches the father-to-be over hurdles 
Sometimes he gets a little sappy: You gotta slow down 
‘and not run around so much. Ox When that kid looks into 
‘your eyes and you know it’s yours, you know what it means 
to be alive, Never mind, a little joy and exuberance 
helps to balance the anxiety. 

— MICHAEL A. INGALL 


THE PAINTER OTTO DIX AND HIS WIFE FROM AUGUST SANDER: CITIZENS OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY — 
PORTRAIT PHOTOGRAPHS 1982 - 1952, EDITED BY GUNTHER SANDER, TEXT BY ULRICH KELLER, TRANSLATED BY 


LINDA KELLER. THE MIT PRESS; 1986, 
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Q'moon of Alabama, 
We now must say goodbye, 
We must have dollars, 
Or you know why. 
— The Thee-Peany Opera 


N FHE TWO CULTURES and the Scientific Revolution, C. P. 
Snow propounded the idea that there is a violent 
split between scientists and humanists, a split that 
‘would have been impossible in the time of Newton 
but is now very much a part of our li “ye 

At was not a novel idea, and Snow's writing on the 
subject was tedious\and obfuscatory, asif he had to 
demonstrate the problem by example. He was made a 
life peer forhis observations, butenitics suggested that 
the division of thought was more apparent than real. 
After all, both scientists and writers, as'well'as triost 
readers, and those generally interested in the 
“humanities,” carry around with them the common 
seed of Graeco-Roman philosophy and logic. 

Tf Snow had wanted to earn his peerage and the 
respect of the centuries, he might have concentrated, 
on a far'more serious gulf im Western society:iltisithe 
one between those who are literate and'those who are 
not. The percentage of Americans who fail to complete 
high school is 21.8 (the figure is double for Blacks and. 
Hispanics)-Between a quarter anda third of thepapa- 
lation cannot master a fifth-grade reading-leveland at 
least 10 percent of the citizens of this country. cannot 
ead even the'simplest Words..(Ten percent doesn’t 
sound like much, but it translates into 25,000,000 peo 
ple, and with the i ion of the illiterate poor 
from Central and South America and the Caribbeant 
countries, the unlettered represent the fastest-grow- 
ing segment of America’s population. In this regard, 
it’s certainly as large a growth as that of New Age 
philosophers, ministers of the FourSquare Gospel, 
failed stock market brokers; and other speculators.) 

Being as this is America, we take everything, 
including our deficiencies, and turn them into capital 
commodities. A whole subculture has grown out of 
the care and feeding of the unlettered and unschooled 
of our nation.-This growth industry includes Social 
workers, bureaucrats, probation officers, and teachers 
who tend to the needs of the benighted. 
_Byenso, it’s difficult to keep up with the demand, 
for the insciont come tous, in great and greater num- 
bers, courtesy not only of migration, but the media 


s become the main 
ainment, preoccupation, distraction, 
rnc selling to, by, and of those who 


ie unlettered, re is more than dou- 

fie have evens .d that the reason the 
1e poor im America isso high is not. 
+ per se: the poverty-stricken 
[have far fewer survival 

not so hostile. The thoughtis that the 
iterate take their values from the one tool 


is seen as the human.condifion; murder and brutality 
are offered as a viable sohition for all problems; con: 
sumer goods (especially the more_exotic.and_more 
expensive) are pictured temptingly on an hourly basis; 
miracles are. sold like 


televisionS¢ 
and beliefs b ‘into their squalid living rooms by 
the greatest teaching Tae of all times. 


‘The purpose of this SORES Eine social 
workers, HEW bureaucrats, teachers, television sta- 
tion owners, fundamentalist ministers, and the other 
ne’er-do-wells who feed off the poor and untutored. 
Instead, we would like to concentrate on the sizable 
proportion Gf the population that is neither totally 
unlearned nor totally literate. namely; those who 
possess some reading and writing skills — say, around 
the eighth-grade level. Studies indicate that this,bloc 
mayvencompass a5 tmuch as a third of our country's 
‘population; Because it is democratic— 98 percent of all 
homes have television: sets; 89 percent of the homes 
ave #0 or'more television Sets — television reaches 
outand sells itself best to these, the semiliterate, who 
constitute a'gteat ‘proportion of our total population. 

‘The early history of America may be a study of 
politicaband teligiols forces, but it is, as well, a study 
Of thé growth and dominance of mercantilism in our 
cultures (Some have'claimed that the Constitution is 
best understood studied as an economic, document 
rather than a political one). In the past ceritury, Consid- 
erable effort has been expended:to. reach. this huge 
semiliterate market— and not necessarilyt thent 
on further learning. Even though x 
‘have carried the unlettered i 
individual wisdom — sorely needed by a 
‘democracy — it was seen as preferable to make con- 
‘sumers rather than patricians out of them, to inveigle 
the populace into purchasing of goods and services so 
they could become part of the consumerist society. 


THE 
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(Astute commentators have long claimed that America 
Tong ago ceased to be an Adam Smith-style capitalistic 
country; rather, it has become a pure Norman Vincent 
Peale-style consumerist one.) 

“This process of indoctrination began long ago 
with the newspapers of William: Randolph Hearst, 
Howard Be. and their imitators. Then came the 
penn} to feed every prejudice and lewd 
desire of the ign« 


jorant. With the arrival of electronic 
‘Gommitnications, it was thought that the printed. word 
would be overwhelmed and wither away but with 
‘the immense Success of the Reader's Digest, it was 
‘shown that the moving-forefinger-on-the-page mar- 
Ket was alive and well. The Paradigm o/ Pleasantville 
ly successful for its publishers and a 
‘boon for the semiliterate. One of the great afflictions 
ing those with reading problems is the need to hide 
‘their problem. The Reader's Digest and its imitators 
permitted them to participate in the heady world of 
words drawn not only from other consumerist maga- 
(amily Circle, Woman's Day, McCaills, the Satur= 
aoeae Post) but, too, from the ones they'could 
ook to comprehend on their own (Foreign 
Affairs, Science, Natural History, and. Harpers). These 
were made available to the ill-educated, by having dis- 
cursive English translated into-one- or two-syllable 
words, appropriate pablum forthe unsehooled: (Itwas 
‘no accident that the New Yorker, alone athong maga- 
zines of the period, would not grant the Reaer’s Digest 
license to hack at their elegant articles and reduce 
them to literary hamburger.) 


The buy-and-sell exploitation market aimed at the 
estimated 50,000,000 semiliterates in this country. is 
huge, and growing. Critics suggest that the success of 
the Macintosh computer is a function of Apple Com- 
puter Inc, réaching out for that one-third of the popu 
ation that has trouble with words: ‘To deal witha 
‘Keyboard, one must be able to read and — even harder 
—able to write. The untutored will avoid writing like 
the plague. Like politicians, life insurance salesmen, 
and Anabaptists — they do not want to be unmasked: 
‘The makers of Macintosh saw this feat, and marketed 
‘one of the great literacy crutches of all times: the 
mouse. 

Now the mouse would be uséless on its own with 
a screen full of letters, words, paragraphs, and sen- 
tences, so Apple’s second great computer invention 
was the pictorial symbol with the pull-down screen 
and a singular lack of written information. It is no 
accident that the number of razzmatazz sound and 
picture games available for the Macintosh was, still is, 
‘and probably always will be astronomical when com- 
pared with those available for the IBM and its clones. It 
is further significant that the games most often bought 
for the literate/reading (IBM) users are not “Dungeons 


and Dragons,” 
“Sargon” 


but ‘the likes of the chess game 


USA Today, the in¢house journal of the semiliter= 
ate, is the product of an organization known as the 
Gannett Company, which has made its mark on the 
American Fourth Estate by a simple ruse. It buys up 
small or medium-sized newspapers — those that 
enjoy monopoly status in their communities — then 
by rigorously cutting expenses (e-g., firing most of the 
news’ staff); beefing up advertising and promotion 
departments, and instituting a militant policy against 
anyand all: controversy and in-depth reporting, it 
turns: thése newspapers into what is so vulgarly 
described in one of the new barnyard expressions of 
our time: Cash Cows. Moo. It is the ultimate whoring 
of freedom of the press, and the corporation excells at 
itoce 

‘The top doges in the Gannett organization decided 
that this barnyard approach to newspapering could be 
extended to the whole of America through the aegis of 
one ISA Today. That's what The Making of McPaperis all 
about. 

~ Nowrone of the prime theses of McPaper is that 
Gannett created thesecond national newspaper — after 
the: Wall Street journal, but there are other dailies and 
weeklies better-suited to fill those s or be in its 
mold, or mould: rich in graphies,-lewd in color, 
wretched’ in’ content! The National Bn 
Star come most easily to mind. In addition, there are 
English-language newspapers as meretricious as Gan- 
nett’s, though-not/of these shores — such as the 
London dailies of the ilk of the 
Daily Mail — covering E 
combination of sex, scandal, and jingoism. 

The Making. eee 
conception, execution, arid success of USA To rath a 
the reader must be forewamed: the author, one Peter 
Prichard, is scarcely a mole within the Gannett 
zation, Much has been made of the fact that this is 
Gannett, warts and all (vide the semiserious title) — 
but the biggest wart of them all, a teal live Garbage Pail 
Kid by the name ‘of Al Neuharth, ends up being prac- 
tically canonized for being so insightful, wise, inte 
esting, foresighted, driven, astute, etc., as to conceive 
ofand gamble his career on USA Today. Canonization 
of business leaders is all the rage now, starting with 
the elevation of Lee Iacocca somewhere out there just 
to the right of and perhaps a tad above the divine. 
Neuharth might be one of those hatd-driven; hard- 
ball, hard-ass players, but when all is said and done, 
according to Prichard, he is warm, kind, loyal, truth- 
ful, brave, with a heart as big as all outdoors. Exempli 
gratia: when it comes to announcing his retirement, 

Neuwharth made an announcement that startled many 
in the room. His voice began to break as he said: “My 


= 4 
lyst tell me that the timed take, rh 
in the planned Ba pres 
leadership to the erat 


“Lam not going aways 
emotion. He seemed to be holding back tears. “'1 ry 


this company and the business wnd projesion we are. 


Whenever they trundle out the voicebreak 
lachrymal discharges of the leading heavy, 
bly time to man the bilges, especially when 
is not necessarily riding away into the si 
job well done, but more likely tucking his $I 
in options in the trunk of his Lamborghini 
off into the Poconos. «yy 

Its hardly surprising ‘that ‘our gui 
knows who's holding ani chains’ o 
Gannett — power that 


some maudlin amanuensis 1 were 0 bie 
little too honest. This may have something 
arth’s step 
was extrud 
thon, Biersten, Dit 


ah 


his roseate portrayal 
something that sounds fi 
word processors at Batte: 
and Boop (or Dupe): 
After he gave up the 
more reflective — still d 
edges had been softet 
Iv’s.a goddamn good 
‘commissioned by the Gi 
biography of Vlad the 
ter, the old warrior, wit 
his faithful stallion, look 
sand bodies skewered 0 
said with a husky voice 
greatest — battle’ And 
east, from whence he 
ductive years ago.” 


When you get rightda 
‘Making of McPaper is not one of victory, nor even the 
launching of the most successful, aivful hewspaper 
monopoly in the history of this or any other country. 
Rather, the leitmotif is on Of Wagnerian Suffering — 
and I am not just talking about the sufferance of the 
poor reader, A hundred executives, thousands of 
lesser workers did heavy penance to. midwife this 
mastodon. People went without sleep, even the top 
men and women, throwing about bundles of news- 
print under great physical duress when the delivery- 
men didn’t arrive on time, Editors went off after a 
particularly harrowing meeting to throw up. Execu- 
tives passed out on the newsro hunger 
and exhaustion. Then there $ manifold 
agonies, which, because of his exalted status, are of a 
different order, the pain of a man who has an Oedipal 
go, although — possibly — not the Oedipal capacity 
for suffering (nor, apparently, at least judging by the 


i ee 
‘text, an Oedipal love life). The Making of McPaper has 
_more agony per column inch than “Dear Abby,” Little 
ven, or a Samuel Richardson novel. 
‘These Executive Morality Tales grow out of a 
change that has come about in America in the last hali- 
tury. When you and I were young (“back when 
lod was alittle boy,” as my mother used to say) rags- 
hes stories were all about us. Afterall, our fathers 
w up in a republic where 95 percent of the wealth 
agin the hands of 1 percent of the citizenry. Many of 
parents and their friends and relatives were dirt- 
poor, or had just gotten off the boat at Ellis Island. 

‘Things have changed since the end of WWI. The 
movers and doers who are going to crank up some- 
thing like USA Today didn’t grow up in poverty — so 

ere can be none of the heart-tugging stories from the 
sst that my father and your father and their fathers 
ed to be able to rustle up on the 4th of July so we 
ld stop munching on the wieners for a moment, 
gount our blessings, and puff out our chests with the 
it we were living in the greatest country in the 
‘orld, where the poorest of the poor could rise to the 

um in the bottle of Guernsey. 
pichard didn’t have access to stories like this—or 
jeast not enough of them. So he looked elsewhere 
theme of mortification. What better an object of 
¢ compassion than an executive editor who has to 
“work his ass off week after week, month after month, 
destroying health, family, vacations, getting this god- 
damn paper out every day, and, then, finally — 
mense sacrifice — making it the ultimate 
Its the turn-of-the-century poor-to-rich story 
p for the 1980s: white collar heroes, clawing 
y across the landscape of American newspap- 
yoying personal health and happiness in the 
of making this turkey fly. The Making of 
a story of free enterprise and success, but, 
[-is a medieval tale of martyrs deep in painin the 
old print factory. Perhaps it should be retitled A Passion 

‘BOOK of the Journalistic Saints. 

USA Today is the example of “innovative, long- 
Yerii'thinking by management”, Prichard says. 
Maybe. But its also the product of endless resources: a 
hal-billion dollars in start-up costs; a quarter-billion 
dollars in “borrowed” printing plant facilities (bor- 
rowed from within the organization); $30,000,000 for 
street vending machines alone, and — on top of it all 
=a magical instinct for what the besotted masses will 
buy, ifthey are horse-whipped long enough. Afterall 
said and done, the newspaper can be considered suc- 
cessful only if you believe in the accounting pro- 
cedures of the Gannett Corporation, which permits 
assets and liabilities to be shuffled hither and yon, like 
Faster eggs, according to the whim of the executives 
who want to, who must paint success (their very jobs 
ate at stake). 
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We've already alluded to the naked thefts — the 
McNugget style of reportage stolen from the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle; the thievery from the Wall Street Journal 
— that of insisting that each day’s issue be consistent 
with placement of news articles and features. The Les 
Angeles Times recently stated that almost half of the 
dailies in America were using color before USA Today 
came on the scene. And the up-beat style of reporting, 
has been around at least since the early Jesus-on- 
a-Tortilla stories in the New York Daily News. 

With all this, USA Today becomes a tribute not so 
much to Neuharth’s razor-sharp instincts for what 
America needs but, better, his ability to lift ideas from 
those who were already successful — and then to 
plumb, ad nauseam, the public’ need for treacle, par- 
celed out in a series of monosyllabic four-and-a-half 
column-inch stories which are designed to reassure 
the functional iliterates of the TV Generation that they 
are really not so bad off after all, that they can get 
through a whole fat daily newspaper without once 
moving their lips. It's The Power of Positive Thinking as 
designed for Les Misérables of the Television Age. 

Parturient montes, nascetur ridiculus mus, said 
Horace: “The mountains will heave, and a silly little 
mouse will be born.” $50,000,000 spent — much of it 
through the kind assistance of the tax and depreciation 
laws of America (making it our money). Executives 
burnt out like joints in a college dormitory. The great- 
est technological assemblage in the history of news- 
papering brought together through superhuman 
effort and coordination. No sacrifice too great. And 
Neuhardt with a catch in his voice and a tear in his eye 

. doing what? Weeping over the fact, perhaps, as 
‘we all should be weeping, that such a humbug should 
be so successful. 

Our forefathers worried endlessly about giving us 
absolute freedom of the press, and what do we get? 

Not just a mouse. No, something worse, The 
biggest squeaker of them all: a mickey-mouse throw- 
away with elephantiasis of the ego. 

— THOMAS A. RYWALD 


AIDS 
FROM FEAR TO HOPE 


Channeled Teachings 
Offering Insight and Inspiration 


NEW AGE PUBLISHING CO, P.O. BOX 01-1549, MIAMI, 
FLORIDA; 1987. 


ITH AIDS FROM FEAR TO HOPE, a collection of pro- 
nouncements from a group of spiritual teachers 
on the subject of acquired immune deficiency 
syndrome, we have a new entry in the profiting- 


from-the-plague sweepstakes. One teacher informs 

the reader that “AIDS is an experience to remind us 

that this is a finite world.” According to another, 
This virus... . is like a big kick in the rear end, telling 
you that something needs to happen here in the con- 
sciousness of this person and in this culture. 

Later on, he adds, 
One should go inside the consciousness of the virus, 
just as you meld with a lover when you are making 
love. 

“The consciousness of the virus!” Who are these 
fruit loops? They're all disembodied entities whose 
halfbaked yammering comes to us through human 
channelers. One, for example, is named Dong How Li. 
Mr. Li was last incarnated as a Tibetan monk in the 
Nepalese Himalayas in 600 B.C. Another is Master 
‘Adalfo, who last lived as an artist in Renaissance Italy. 
‘And then there is Kyros, a spirit who has never chosen 
to incarnate on the physical plane, and of course 
Zoosh, described as “a non-physical, energy person- 
ality being from Alpha Centaui 

All these spirits want to help us progress toward 
enlightenment. They see AIDS as a “soul experience.” 

Incidentally, the copy of the book that I received 
was marked SPECIAL REVIEW COPY — NOT FOR 
RESALE in big block letters. Why is it that publishers 
of worthless books such as this one fret about the 
reviewer trying to make a buck? 


—M, W. RICHARDS 
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GIRAFFE FROM SERENGETI: NATURAL ORDER ON THE AFRICAN PLAIN. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Being alist of books recently received at our offices. All were 
published within the last twelve months, although a few 
works of previous years are included if they are of special 
merit, interest, design, or amusement. Books are graded as 
to quality of writing and elegance of thought. We also give 
hearts for good or bad design. A listing here does not pre- 
clude review in a subsequent issue of the magazine. Read- 
ers should note that not all of the books we receive are 
reviewed: some are simply toodated, toobathetic, or too 
contentious for us to deal with. 


RATINGS 
ContenvStyle Design/Acsthetics 
Shel Superb vey 
en Very Good vw 
* Ho-Hum v 
(e) Not Worth The Effort (0) 
NR Not Rated NR 


OLDEN GURU: The Strange Journey of Bhagwan Shree 
Rajneesh, by James S. Gordon. Stephen Greene Press; 1987. 
Perhaps because Gordon is a shrink and a journalist, this 
account has far more pith than the others we've read. Gor- 
don’s insights, for better or worse, are partly a psycho- 
analyst's evaluation of Rajneesh and his followers. He com- 
ments on the multiplicity of therapy groups that existed in 
India and Oregon to supplement the “spirituality” work of 
Rajneesh. At times, Gordon will give us a contrarian's view: 

In displaying his wealth so conspicuously, in ignoring 

accusations of selfishness, Rajneesh was mocking the precon- 

ceptions of his New World audience, who — particularly 


Christians — tended to associate spirituality with poverty, 
‘modesty, charity. He was telling them they were deluded, 
that wealth was “immensely spiritual,” a precondition for 
spirituality. Poverty was worse than useless, and voluntary 
poverty an inverted form of pride... The was} subtly put- 
ting us on. His display of wealth was a lampoon of the far 
{greater wealth and power of the Pope and many of America’s 
TV evangelists 
Like all who visited with, became disciples of, or wrote 
about Rajneesh, Gordon fell into a push-me-pull-you rel 
tionship with the master. He resisted donning the saffron 
robes, but he visited Poona and Antelope and even Crete 
after Bhagwan’ expulsion from America. His journalistic 
questions were hard, but during or after visits he would find 
himself crying or, in one case, dancing: 
Feeling his soft, dry hands in mine. . . [sense power 
growing in me. The music begins, tmmediately in full craer. 
find myself next to Rajneesh, slowly moving to it, with him. 
Then, while he moves his hands as if to shake water from 
them, 1am dancing . . . It is no dance T know or ever 
remember having done, a twild, uncwilled movement. I close 
my eyes against the croved of clapping sannyasins, against 
my own sudden feeling of foolishness. 1 have come to ques 
tion, not to dance. But Lam filled by the music — Russian 
‘music, gypsy music, the sounds of the Jewish shtetl of my 
‘grandparents’ childitood — and I do not want 10 resist the 
dance. I move faster and faster, jumping now and squatting 
‘and kicking like a Cossack, on and on. Rajneesh and 
musicians recede out the door, but the clapping and my dance 
continue, faster and faster 


KY 


RAISING TURKEYS, DUCKS, GEESE, PIGEONS, AND 
GUINEAS, by Cynthia Haynes. Tab Books, Blue Ridge Sum- 
mit, Pennsylvania; 1987. Tab Books is seriously in the agrar- 
ian information business. (One of their other “Best Sellers” 
is Home Butchering and Meat Presereation by Geet and Sam 


E 
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Dardick — and we swear we didn’t make up the title of the 
book nor “Geet Dardick”) They have 2 no-nonsense 
approach to a task that the rest of us might think of as a lark 
—ora simple goose, but Raising Turkeys, etc., is heavy with 
butchering, culling, egg production, sexing, and the various 
ills that all these feather-heads are heir to: histomoniasis, 
gpttalmia, hemorrhagic enteritis, ice, blackhead disease 
(for the juvenile poult and ducklet set), cecal worms, 
erysipelas, and “the staggers” (for the drinkers in the 
crowd). These oft fatal diseases are gloriously illustrated 
with photographs that might be at home in the “Arkansas 
Animal Morbidity Report,” “Small Animal Abstracts,” or 
Pathologia Veterinaria. Winged husbandry is obviously big 
business, but if the Animal Freedom League needs some- 
thing to cry foul about, it should attack those who raise their 
birds en joule, Raising encourages the “debeaking” of birds, a 
cruel procedure to keep them from pecking each other to 
death, butis, at the same time, a sure sign of overcrowding, 

Oo 


HARMONY BY HAND: Art of the Southwest Indians, by 
Patrick Houlihan, Jerold L. Collings, Sarah Nestor, and 
Jonathan Batkin. Chronicle Books; 1987. Did they really 
teach basketweaving at podunk colleges? We hape so, 
because in the right hands, it can be gorgeous. And in the 
hands of Chronicle Books, basketry, weaving, and pottery 
not only are gorgeous, but come to have a rich rapport with 
the land and landscape of the Southwest. Navajo, Zuni, 
Acoma, Apache, Hopi, and Pima baskets, bowls, and 
blankets are respectfully shown intermixed with century- 
‘old photographs of those who created this fine artwork. 
With the coming of the tourist, Nevajo blankets gave way to 
rugs. Yet the Hopi make baskets that are “technically supe- 
rior to their work a hundred years ago” because of the 
continuing cultural importance of the baskets as gifts and for 
ceremony. Anthropologist M. C. Stevenson describes the 
transvestite Zuni potter We' wha: 
We'wha requested the writer to remain perfecily quiet and 
not talk, saying “ Should we talk, my pottery would crack in 
the baking, and unless 1 pray constantly the clay will not 
appear to me.” Ske applied the hoe vigorously to the hard 
soil, all the while murmuring prayers to Mother Earth . . 
After gathering about 150 pounds in a blanket, which she 
‘carried on her back, with the ends ofthe blanket tied around 
her forehead, We'wha descended the steep mesa, apparently 
unconscious of the weight. 
‘The end of the nineteenth century brought about the demise 
of large-pottery making in most of the pucblos: 
“The railroad to Albuquerque was conipleted by 1880. going 
near the pueblos of Santo Domingo, Isieta, Laguna, Acoma, 
‘and Zuni, and close enough to the Hopi villages to encourage 
droves of tourists to invade, Not wanting to carry back large 
‘water jars, storage jars, or dough bowls, they often preferred 
the little momento. There was money to be made, and the 
pueblos tvere now reliant upon a cash economy. Conse 
‘quently, old pottery types gave way to new, and the little 
Figurine, bnckt-bol, end ashtray Become commenplae 
ae 


L. RON HUBBARD: MESSIAH OR MADMAN? by L. Ron Hub- 
tard, Jr. with Bent Corydon. Lyle Stuart; 1987. Evidently this 
Hubbard fellow was up tono good, there on his 256-foot sea 
‘cruiser, locking nymphets up in the anchor-chain room, half 
starving them to death, forcing the uncooperative thanes or 
thongs or thurgs — whatever they are called — to eat straw 
brooms for breakfast (without cream or sugar), plotting the 


death of the king of Morocco, whining about the “down- 
stats,” telling all who would listen that he was “the Source,” 
describing the next 18 trillion lives awaiting us, in general 
getting on everyone's nerves, what with his four packs of 
Kools (Gans filter), his interminable science-fiction books 
(required reading for all Clears), and his execrable table 
manners. We figure anyone who opts to dump $5,000 to get 
hooked up to a VU meter deserves what they get, and this 
whole nattering spiral has indeed gotten us to be as clear as 
smersh. 
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IMAGE AND WORD: The Interaction of Twentieth-Century 
Photographs and Texts, by Jefferson Hunter. Harvard; 1987. 
A delicious compilation from this century of the likes of 
Georgia O'Keeffe, Ansel Adams, Robert Capa, Robert 
Frank, and Walker Evans. Hunter's message is that text can 
enhance or denigrate photographs; that there are some com- 
binations that powerfully reinforce each other (Death in the 
‘Making and Let Us Now Praise Famous Men being the best 
examples); that artful cropping can change an interesting 
photograph into a powerful statement (examples of Dor- 
‘thea Lange's editing techniques are shown); and, finally, 
that photographs can lend themselves to poetry: 

Here is the girl's head like an exhumed gourd. 

(Oval-faced, prune-skinned, prure-stones for teeth 

‘They unswaddled the wet fern of her hair 

And made an exhibition of its cil, 

Let the air at her leathery beauty . « 
These lines are from one of the poems of Seamus Heaney 
written when he saw P. V. Glob book of photographs of 
iron-age excavations, The Bog People. Dig: can you imagine a 
guy named Glob writing about the bog people? Bertolt Brecht 
was “in the habit of cutting photographs out of newspapers 
and news magazines like Lije and writing epigrammatic 
quatrains on the|m|,” which he called “photograms.” A 
book of these, entitled Kriegsfite| (lit, “War Primer”), was 
published in East Germany in 1955, and several are 
described here but not, strangely, shown. Imageand Word is a 
preeminent compilation of the effect of the photographic 
vision on words and vice versa 
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SERENGETL: Natural Order on the African Plain, by Mit- 
suaki Iwago. Chronicle Books; 1987. When we were tads, 
they gave us well-sanitized books of animal photographs. It 
was expected that we would feel some anthropomophic con- 
nection with the cuddly monkeys, baby tigers, and austere 
ibis. No longer. When he isn’t doing close-ups of elephant 
droppings, urinating lionesses, or the flies on the face of a 
cub, Iwago wants us to see blood and bones in the high 
country: gazelles eviscerated before our eyes by wild dogs, 
lions chowing down on the skulls of baby zebras (jaws drip- 
ping with gore), hyenas being quite piggy over the bloody 
{guts of some wildebeest torn apart for their —and presum- 
ably our — delectation. Burp. Its reality squared, and we 
don't know if we care for it at all. And what we doubly don’t 
care for are the dopey comments attached to these lush 
photographs. “These remains of a wildebeest calf are a 
reminder that the young and the infirm are the first to perish 
in the Serengeti’s harsh world.’ Unh. “Lions rarely eat for 
five to ten days when mating” Neither do we. “The zebras’ 
coloring makes them highly visible during the day” Figures. 
“The lion’s strong jaws are well suited to the needs of a 
predator” Obviously not for smooching, eh? The whole 
collection lacks rhythm and focus. It is a jumble of photo- 
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graphs — some startlingly beautiful — but all assembled 
without the organizational aesthetics necessary to honor 
something to which we can give the title “book.” 

vy 


WHO GOES FIRST: The Story of SelFExperimentation in 
Medicine, by Lawrence K. Altman, M. D. Random House; 
1987. If they taught Style and Composition in medical 
school, it might help those of us who have to wade through 
the flux de bouche, the hallmark of these scribbling medicoes. 
Ah, well: Altman has a story to tell, and it can be glimpsed 
through the murk, It's not necessarily pleasant reading, 
however: doctors and researchers chowing down on staph” 
ylococci-infected sponge cake, plugging diseased mos- 
{quitoes into their arms, nibbling on scabs like potato chips, 
wrapping themselves in bedclothes contaminated with vie~ 
tims’ “black vomit, urine, and . . . bloody stools.” But the 
stakes are high, and the diseases are hugely tragic: 
In the nineteenth century, eighty-five percent of Europeans 
who ventured into tropical West Africa died of malaria or 
suffered permanent complications front it. The risk was so 
high that life insurance policies were canceled for anyone 
travelling to that region 


schistosomiasis tas then, as it is now, the second most 
common disease in the world, behind malaria. It occurs in 
seventy countries and infects at least 125 million people. 
Moreover, atleast one billion people lice in areas where they 
are at daily risk of getting schistosomtiasis every time they 
deposit their excreta and use the same water supply to do 
their daily chores. Africans in at least twenty-five countries 
risk getting schistosomiasis each time they dip their 
hhands into tater to do their laundry or to catch fish. 

(it says something about politics and the narrow 
nationalistic bent of epidemiology that these two diseases 
threaten a half a billion people — while AIDS, with a thou- 
sand times the media coverage, has to date infected nowhere 
near that number). Dr. Altman tells of many unknown 
heroes in self-experimentation: Claude Barlow, Arthur 
Looss, Maurice Hall, David Clyde. He comments acidly on 
the unjustly famous Walter Reed: three af his colleagues 
exposed themselves to mosquitoes bearing the yellow-fever 
virus. One, Jesse Lazear, died of it. A second, James Carroll, 
was permanently weakened by it. Reed? The day he was 
scheduled to experiment on himself, he disappeared —and 
by the time he returned he refused to go through with it. Yet 
he got the glory — while his compatriots died. 
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HOW TO REPAIR FOOD, by Marina and John Bear. Ten Speed 

Press, Box 7123, Berkeley, California; 1987. Whaddya do 

when you burn the rice, put too much salt in the corn, 

‘overcook the asparagus, thaw out the lima beans by mistake 

drop the Stroganoff on the floor just before serving time; 

how do you, in brief, undo some calamitous error just before 

the ten guests arrive for dinner? The answers are here, 

arranged alphabetically, with no little charm. For instance, 
icy ice cream: 

When ice creara stored in the freezer starts to get icy or 

crystallized, you can often cure the problem by wrapping it 

ery tightly in aluminum foil and returning il to the freezer 

at least overnight. Or save it in the refrigerator until tomor- 

row morning and serve it with hot or cold cereal for a 

breakfast the kids will never forget. 
The Bears (who apparently are neither big nor bad) 
have reviewed all the kitchen disasters possible. They have 
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read, they tell us, some 2,000 cookbooks to come up with 
solutions for ruination and potential ruination. 
LEMON 
‘Squirting: The current world’s record is held by a lady from 
Nashville, Tennessee who shot a stream of lemon: juice 48 feet 
inches, or across the entire width of tie dance floor of the 
Gilded Gazebo Supper Club. Good etiquette alloces you to 
prevent squirting by inserting a fork into your lemon wedge 
‘and squeezing it over the fork, shielding it with your hard as 
you do. 
Their hints are not restricted to food that’s gone bad; they 
also have some suggestion for, well, stinky kitchens: 
put some orange peel in the oven at 350 degrees, with the door 
‘jar. If you've got a really powerful odor you need to deat 
. with fast, boila teaspoon of cloves in a mixture of I cup water 
with 1/4 cup of vinegar — but be careful not to let the liquid 
boil away oF you'll be dealing with the smell of burned cloves. 
ee 


IT'S A LONG ROAD TO COMOND(: Mexican Adventures 
Since 1928, By Everett Gee Jackson. Texas A & M Press; 1987, 
Jackson has been traveling over the border for more time 
than some of us have been on earth, and he obviously loves 
Mexico, Mexicans, Mexican culture, Mexican food, Mexican 
time: 
By the time you get as far down as San Vincente, you lose any 
tendency to hurry and, from there om south, you like to be 
wherever you happen to be, at whatever time. In fact, you 
may need to be rentinded of your destination — if you still 
have one. 
‘The writing is direct, the tone is at once shy and sly, and the 
humor is endearing. This is about flying, Mexican style (in 
an airplane, filled with chickens): 
As I crept toward the big white rooster with a golden ring 
‘around his neck, he moved to the very edge ofthe plane's floor 
‘and seemed to be taking a look through the open door at the 
jungle below. It was inconceivable tome that he would flyout 
if pressed him, However, I soon learned that over the years I 
had been underestimating the spirit of a chicken, for before I 
could get my hands on him, out the door he went. As long as I 
could; I watched his soaring, circular descent, and I believe 
she made the trip down successfully. As | watched him going 
down, it seemed to me that I was witnessing one of the most 
remarkable flights ever made by a domesticated fora. I felt 
very sympathetic toward that rooster, and I hoped he would 
nnof only land safely, but, no other chickens being down there, 
that he might find some jungle fowl — perhaps a Quetzal bird 
to show hirn how to survive ir a jungle environment. 
Jackson is an artist — sketches abound in this volume 
— and an amateur archeologist. He also claims to be 
“bewitched” by Mexicans and Mexico, and It's. Long Road to 
Comondii might do the same to us. Upon his return to the 
United States, 
we found that the bathtub, unlike those we had known in 
‘Mexico, was not filled with old newspapers and magazines 
‘and that it roas actually hooked up to hot and cold running 
‘water. Clearly we were now in a world where common sense, 
cleanliness, efficiency, and impeccable order reigned supreme 
despite this nice new situation, we were not at all happy. 
We did not prefer this eficiency. ‘Surely we both had been 
bewitched. 
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GUIDE TO THE YUCATAN PENINSULA, by Chicki Mallan. 
COCHITI WATER JAR FROM HARMONY BY HAND: ART Moon Publications, Box 1696, Chico, California; 1986, Some 
OF THE SOUTHWEST INDIANS. day the Moon folks will have covered the entire earth (and 


possibly the moon) with their guidebooks. Until then, we 
have to wait and avoid those put out by others — the lame 
(Afghanistan on $5 a Day) and the lurid (Birnbaum’s Disney- 
land). Only Michelin, we believe, strives tobe as comprehen- 
sive, Moon attempts to prepare you for total immersion: for 
example, this guide to the Yucatan contains separate chap- 
ters on history, economy, the people, celebrations, accom- 
modations, health care, transport, sights, and food. The 
Yucatan is rich with Mayan ruins; the islands are rich with 
coral reefs; and the sea is rich with fish and lobster, often 
caught and cooked right on the beach, yum. Thechapterson 
the ruins are complete and fascinating: 
Palenque is a do-not-miss attraction on any itinerary of 
‘Mayan ruins. The setting, on a lush green shelfat the edge of 
the Sierra de Chiapas rainforest, adds to the serenity of this 
noble compound of ornate carvings and graceful design 
The centerpiece of the chamber is the sarcophagus topped by a 
flat, 4-m, 5-ton slab of stone. The magnificent slab is beau- 
ily carved with the igure of Lord Shel aca in deth 
surrounded by monsters, serpents, sun and shell signs, and 
‘many more glyphs that recount death and its passage 
‘Moon will list for each town or city not only sights, sug- 
gested hotels, inns, restaurants, and street food — but will 
suggest what you might not do: 
Note, however, that the Indians living in the surrounding 
rainforest, who come colorfully dressed to Santa Domingo for 
supplies, mostly don’t lke to have their pictures taken . . if 
‘you persist after their efforts to hide, cover their faces, or turn 
their backs, don't be surprised ifone of the Indians grabs your 
camera and throws it over the nearest precipice. This is a 
strong religious belief: .. . respect it. 
cand 


‘THE UNDERGROUND ATLAS: A Gazeteer of the World's Cave 
Regions, by John Middleton and Tony Waltham. St Martin’s 
Press; 1987. The largest cave system in the world is near 
Mammoth, Kentucky — first discovered in 1835, with new 
caves still being discovered each year. It is three times larger 
than the next contender, located north of the Baltic Sea, 
Optimisticheskaya (the name means “At first I didn’t believe 
your lies, but now I am optimisticheskaya.”) The deepest 
natural cave is Resneau Jean Bernard, which runs almosta mile 
down from Samoéns in the French Alps, The preitiestone, at 
least if we are to judge by the thirty or so photographs 
(hideously reproduced here) is in Japan, at Akiyoshi-do. The 
listings are alphabetical, and they are very technical. (“Its 
the most interesting karst region in the country . . . with 
extensive fields of lapies, variously shaped dolines, swal- 
lowholes, poljes and dry valleys”) Anyone who wants to 
Spend time underground being spooked by great holes of 

larkness is welcome to it. For us, the only cave we are 
interested in is cave quid dicis, quando, et cui. 
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TROUBLESOME PEOPLE: The Warriors of Pacifism, by Car 
line Moorehead. Adler é Adler; 1987. St. Augustine, ever 
the apologist, managed to subvert the message of the New 
‘Testament with his own concept of a “Just War." Ever since 
then, pacifists have been trying to reassert their opposition 
to fighting and killing, in any form, and just as often, gov- 
ernments have been sticking them away in prison for want- 
ing to bow out of institutionalized murder. Pacifism cer- 
tainly brings up the hardest questions in times of war. 
During the two world wars, on either side, militant consci 
entious objectors lost their jobs, often their families and 
friends, and spent endless time at hard labor, brutalized by 


guards. This is the tale of one Archibald Baxter who refused 
to obey conscription orders during WWI: 
He took me over tothe poles, which were willow stumps six to 
tight inches in diameter and twice the height of « man, and 
placed me against one of them . . . he knew how to pull and 
Strain at the ropes, till they cut into the flesk ad completely 
stopped the blood circulating. When Iwas taken off my hands 
were always black with congealed blood. 
‘Moorehead's book is not just a tale of dissent and the price of 
that dissent. Thereare fascinating asides and quick character 
sketches that can be endearing, such as the description of 
Gandhi visit to England in 193 
It would have been absolutely dark when Gandhi rose, and 
still dark wien he set out, in dhoti and white tooel Kashairi 
shawl, along the edge of the canal, past three mills, past a 
distillery, agranary, a row of 18th century cottages and some 
vast houses, skirting bridges over which went the scarlet 
electric trains to Barking... Walking along the narrow 
path, now thickly overgrown with bramble, it is possible to 
imagine the litle group, Garudhi in white in front, Muriel 
[Lester] behind him sensibly dressed against the cold, per- 
‘aap a politician and his secretary behind, rather akwardly 
scrambling along the uneven unfamiliar path, moving, 
sometimes in single file, along the water's edge, looking 
down at the loaded barges, and hearing, through the dark, the 
voices of the men as they lowered bales and kegs.on their 
pulleys from the high warehouse doors into the holds of the 
‘waiting barges 
Pacifists, until very recently, always got bad press, 
because they would be the minority of minorities — ones 
who were unwilling to go to battle with the Kaiser, Hitler, 
Mussolini, Tojo: so they had to be traitors. George Orwell, 
who should have known better, referred to the “conchies” in 
the Partisan Review as “the fascist gang” who believed “one 
‘can somehow overcome the German army by lying on one’s 
back.” Moorehead carries us up to the present, with the 
marches on Aldermasten, and the anti-Vietnam demonstra- 
tions, and the present anti-nuclear controversies. Do these 
techniques work? Who is to say? But David Halberstam 
reports that in 1966, Pentagon officials advised President 
Johnson to bomb Haiphong and Hanoi, and the Presidentiis 
reported to have said that if he did it, “How long willit take 
500,000 angry Americans to climb that White House wall out 
there and lynch the President?” 
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ELLIS ISLAND: A Pictorial History, by Barbara Benton. Facts 
on File; 1987. We always like to think of Ellis Island as the 
place where a new-found freedom was offered to the poor 
and the homeless from other lands, but if truth will haveiit, it 
‘was designed primarily to provide extra-cheap labor for the 
nascent factories and industries of turn-of-the-century 
America. Millions of immigrants were “processed” here for 
entry into the United States — but it was not a one-way 
street: during the mad fear of Bolsheviki in 1919, U. S. 
Attorney General Mitchell Palmer had 5,000 people rounded 
up and sent to Ellis Island so they could be deported to 
Russia (even if it was not their spiritual or political home) 
Ms. Benton has assembled a fine and informative volume, 
with some of the best pictures being Before and After — the 
lovely arched window of the registry room from eighty years 
ago, and as it appears (dilapidated) now. Quotes are taken 
from the writings of those who passed through, giving mov- 
ing counterpoint to the illustrations. Some images remain: 
the Italian woman, with her three children, carrying all her 
possessions in a bound cloth bag atop her head. Twelve 
million people went through Ellis island between 1892 and 
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A FINNISH STOWAWAY, AN ARMENIAN JEW, A RUSSIAN WOMAN WITH HER 


CHILDREN, AN ITALIAN CHILD CLUTCHING A PENNY, A SYRIAN ARAB, AN ALBANIAN WOMAN FROM ELLIS 


ISLAND: A PICTORIAL HISTORY. 


1954. The peak year was 1907 (1,200,000), but with the pass- 
ing of various immigration quota laws after WWI, its useful- 
ness disappeared. It was close to being sold out to the vulgar 
hoteliers, but the Reagan administration created a Centen- 
nial Commission, which is refurbishing the buildings and 
island as a proper honor to the gateway that changed the 
lives of so many. 
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HORY OF THE MOON COOKBOOK: Recipes from Vermont's 
Renowned Vegetarian Restaurant, by Ginny Callan. Harper 
& Row; 1987. We suspect that the days have passed whe 
vegetarian restaurants were represented by the ones along, 
University Avenue, where all the food tasted like con- 
struction paper and the drinks like sassafras and rainwater. 
Ms. Callan is willing to permit mayonnaise, mozzarella, salt, 
Parmesan, butter, heavy cream, and other fat-head products 
of the mainline world. She's quite tolerant — but we would 
suggest that this cookbook is merely adequate, dull, and 


middle-of-the-road. It’s divided into six main categories: 
breakfast, soups, salads, simple meals, main courses, and 
desserts, She makes egg salad with eggs, mayonnaise, cel- 
ery, parsley, scallions, and dill — which seems a bit strong 
for the eggs. Who are we to second-guess a vegetarian res- 
taurant owner — but, frankly, we'd dump the scallions and. 
dill and parsley (raw parsley never works in uncooked 
meals, anyway) and add chopped sweet pickles, cayenne 
and paprika. She also is willing to dump frozen peas in her 
potato salad, but who wants wrinkled little balls in their 
potato salad, we ask you? 
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‘THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SPIRITUAL GROWTH, by Mary E. 
Carreiro. Bergin & Garvey, 670 Amherst, South Hadley, 
Massachusetts; 1987. “The Brothers and Sisters of the Inner 
World” have evidently blown in from the Gentle Wind 
Retreat in Kittery, Maine with this tome that has little to do 
with psychology, something rather evasive to do with spir 
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itual growth, and a great deal to do with carping about false 
prophets. Evidently the “Long Age of Darkness,” 75,000 
years in duration, is nigh about over, and our souls are 
momentarily to balloon off elsewhere. All the New Age 
doodads, meditations, and spiritual trips are in vain: “Peo- 
ple who search the East for gurus and masters would find as 
much spiritual wisdom in Detroit or Cincinnati as they 
would in most parts of India” Just as useless is munching 
granola, going to school, or doing psychotherapy 
psychotherapists as a group are very unhealthy, with some 
90 percent suffering from severe personal problems. The 
pathology of some psychotherapists is so severe that they 
might well become dysfunctional if they were unable to 
project their problems onto their clients on a continuous 
basis. So, most patients are seeking help from people who are 
t00 sick to help them. 

The Psychology of Spiritual Growth suffers from what we 
might call the anchorless statistic, a round number floating, 
about on a gentle wind without the secure chain of foot- 
notes. Ninety, eighty, fifty, thirty, and even 20 percents all 
come and go, babbling no! about Michelangelo but, instead, 
about our lousy school systems: 

‘Schools claim to be learning environments. They claim to 
offer students. place to learn. Yet education damages over 80 
percent ofthe school population ench year. . . Good students 
with good grades are rewarded because they do not make 
many mistakes. This type of student constitutes about 20 
percent ofthe world population involved informal education. 
If you go to the last chapter looking for their mode of soul 
growth, good luck. The most you will find is promise of 
many more volumes out of Kittery, Maine, on the same 
subject, with, perhaps, the ultimate answer, or at least 
twenty percent of it 
ov 


‘THE LEWIS FAMILY PLOT IN THE GREEN-WOOD CEME- 
TERY FROM PERMANENT NEW YORKERS. 


PERMANENT NEW YORKERS: A Biographical Guide to the 
Cemeteries of New York, by Judi Culbertson and Tom Ran- 
dall. Chelsea Green, Box 283, Chelsea, Vermont; 1987. Per- 
manent Parisians was an elegant survey (with pictures) of 
some of the interesting gravestones of Paris — including 
those of Oscar Wilde and Jim Morrison. Now the authors. 
have set their sights on the final resting places in and around 
New York City. There's Nellie Bly and Diamond Jim Brady 
and Moms Mabley and Bet-e-Million Gates and Theo. 
Roosevelt. It may say something about New York vs. Paris — 
but somehow the burying grounds here are not as enticing 
nor as fun as they are over there. There are a few winners: a 
quite fetching naked workman (complete with a sledgeham- 
mer hiding his own little hammer) atop the grave of auto- 
maker Walter Chrysler; a funny little miseen sc?neon attorney 
Samuel Untermyer’ssepulcher; aneo-Islamic mausoleum for 
Dr. Clark W. Dunlop, his wife, and his parrot; a mosaic that 
reads Imagine in the John Lennon memorial garden. But the 
real page-turners are the short and snappy two- or three- 
page sketches of the famous: composer Louis Moreau Gott- 
schalk, Malcolm X (Dick Gregory is quoted as saying “He 
was the first to talk about the size of the elephant on my 
toe”), reformer Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Louis Armstrong, 
and Horace Greeley (the one who gave the advice, “Go West, 
young man, and grow up with the country”; he stayed and 
Apparently died right there in the smug and stagnant East). 
The word “cemetery” is from the Greek koimétérion —a place 
to sleep. Elaborate maps are included for self-guided tours. 
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POSTERS OF THE WPA, by Chris DeNoon. University of 
Washington; 1987. It fascinating, when you think about it 
the many novel ways that FD. R- invented to get people jobs 
— and paychecks. One of the most diverting was the WPA 
Federal Art Project, which produced posters, silkscreens, 
and ads for the Federal Theatre Project and announcements 
concerning almost any public project. 35,000 different 
designs were completed, and more than two million posters 
were produced — although DeNoon was able to cull only 
2,000 for this volume. What is interesting is (a) the variety of 
subjects represented and (b) the large quantity of second: 
rate design that turned up (and we are getting the best of it 
here). “Register Now — Informal Study Group,” “Mobiliz 
ing Michigan,” “Be Clean in Everything That Concerns Your 
Baby,” and “Syphilis is a Dangerous Disease But It Can Be 
Cured” are hardly the stuff of Toulouse-Lautrec (although 
one entitled “Keep Your Teeth Clean” is close). The self 
designation of a person as an artist (everyone who applied 
had to be placed) could subvert most any aesthetics. There 
are some interesting graphics and design that did make it, 
for many of the contemporary designers were directly influ 
enced by the Bauhaus and the Armory Show of 1913. As the 
WPA was phased out in WWIL several posters were put out 
as propaganda, including some fairly disgusting caricatures 
of the Japanese (‘Salvage Serap to Blast the Jap”). There's also 
cone, put out by the San Francisco Junior Chamber of Com 
merce, that has us looking down the barrel of acannon, The 
message is: “Let Me Do the Talking!” 
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ICH KUSS DIF HAND: The Letters of H. L. Mencken to 
Gretchen Hood, Peter W. Dowell, editor. University of Ala- 
bama Press; 1987. To those of us who grew up ona steady diet 
of Mencken, these letters — written to a lady friend over ¢ 
period of five years — will come asa disappointment. Com- 
monplace, mostly; discussing commonplace matters, such 
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as Mencken’s many and eternal medical problems or his less 
well thought-out feelings on a variety of current person: 
alities (Al Smith, Herbert Hoover, Aimee Semple McPher- 
son) and endless bickers about the weather. Added to this 
are the prejudices that emerge less veiled than in his col- 
‘umns for the Baltimore Sun — references to “cons,” “kikes,” 
and "wops;” advice that Hood get “a good Jew lawyer” 

these overwhelm what few genuine amusing comments 
‘manage to peep in between the lines, Menckenisms such as 
the suggestion that after one performance, the soloists of the 
National Symphony be “hanged or otherwis 
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‘THE DEFINITIVE ORIGINAL FOUR-ACT VERSION OF THE 
IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST, Ruth Berggren, Editor. 
Vanguard; 1987. When Oscar Wilde traveled to America, he 
stated that the Atlantic Ocean was “disappointing.” When 
he was taken into a saloon in Leadville, Colorado, he saw a 
sign that read “Please do not shoot the pianist. He is doing 
his best... . “ and called it “the only rational method of art 
cniticism I have ever come across.” Under pressure from his 
producer, Wilde cut the original four-act version of The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest down to three, eliminating such choice 
ines as: 
You don’t seem to realise, Algy, that wher one is young one 
_gets prizes for what one knows, and that when one grows up 
‘one gets prizes for what one doesn’t know. A much better 
system. You must find it most convenient 


and 
Nobody is ever shocked now-a-days except the clergy and the 
‘middle classes. It is the profession of the one and the punish- 
‘ment of the other 
Since the Importance of The Importance of Being Earnestis 
not in the structure, norin this or that line being retained or 
cut, but rather in the arrogant wryness of the whole, we 
would suggest that it might be an error to make too much of 
Ms. Berggren’s reconstruction. Wilde’s style was to turn all 
issues of middle class morality on their heads, at the same 
time slipping in hints of darker deeds — at least deeds that 
would appear to be darker to the Victorians, such a5 this 
most subtle reference to sodomy: 
JACK: . . . but wohat are you going to do to-morrow? 
ALGY: To-morrow, my dear boy, lam going Bunburying 
JACK: What nonsense! 
ALGY: It isn't nonsense at all. | will certainly Bunbury to- 
morrow if the weather is at all favourable. 
JACK: have never heard such nonsense in my life. 
ALGY: I love nonsense. 
Saad 


‘THE KUNDALINI EXPERIENCE, by Lee Sannella. Integral, 
Box 1020, Lower Lake, California; 1987. If you are looking for 
the kundalini experience (not the book, dummy: the experi- 
ence), maybe you shouldn't. Those who have gone through it 
describe hot flashes, tearing headaches, tingling, numb- 
ness, disorientation, blisters, spasms, and 
‘a rush—a roar —of white light [shooting] up from the base 
of my spine through and out of the top of my head. | tas 
terrified, panicked, and thought I eas dying. . . at times 1 
would jump up from a sound sleep with the white roar. 
During this time Iwas mostly preoccupied with the certainty 
that I toas either dying or going crazy 
‘The author is intent on reassuring readers that the 
experience doesn’t have to be madness (although there is a 
section on how clinicians can differentiate between kun- 
dalini and schizophrenia) and, indeed, that i’ common not 


only in yogic practice, but in other cultural traditions, such 
as the transcendent dancing of the Kung people of 
Botswana. Those who want a how-to-do-it manual will be 
disappointed — Sannella doesn’t offer advice to those who 
want to go bonkers. It seems from the case studies, however, 
that the experience can be induced by the use of LSD, deep 
meditation, or “rebirthing,” or can turn up spontaneously 
while you are having tea and crumpets, The Christian mys- 
tic, Saint Thérése of Lisieux, 
‘appeared to be in delirium, crying out against unseen and 
terrifying creatures. She tossed violently in bed, hitting her 
head om the hedboards as if some strange force were asailing 
her. These “convulsions,” which sometimes resembled the 
contortions of a gymnast, were occasionally s0 violent that 
she would be thrown out of bed. There were rotary or tum. 
bling movements of her whole body that were quite beyond 
her normal fiexibility. For instance, she would spring from 
her kneesand stand on her head without the use of her hands, 
Sannella suggests that she was a closet kundalinist. 
#40 


LET ME DO THE 
TALKING / 


SERVE IN SILENCE 


DESIGN BY HOMER ANSLEY FOR THESAN FRANCISCO 
JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE FROM POSTERS OF 
THE WPA. 


‘THE ULTIMATE GAME: The Rise and Fall of Bhagwan Shree 
Rajneesh, by Kate Sirelley. Harper & Row; 1987. If you are 
looking for steamy nights in the fleshpots of Antelope with 
toothsome California iadies barebottom under (or spread- 
cagle atop) Bhagwan — forget it. Ms. Strelley was out of the 
hierarchy by then. She had joined earlier on in India, work- 
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ing directly under Ma Anand Sheela, who worked directly 


* under (or atop) Baba Boobie Baby. Her tale is of organization 


and eighteen-hour days and the exponential growth of the 
operation until it was time to decamp to Oregon, which, she 
suspects, was all Sheela’s doing, Strelley’s tale may be a tale 
of brainwashing and “cults,” but not necessarily as an evil 
fotce, just one that takes you over so that you don’t even 
think of the alternatives. You don’t have time, for one thing, 
Ashramites were traditionally as busy as beavers: Baba 
Boobie Baby Beavers, that is. Theirs was a semiperfect neo- 
capitalistic megacorp, working with no overhead, a markup 
in goods and services of close to 1000 percent, centralized 
under a man who combined the best and the worst of 
Rasputin, Lee lacocea, Papa Doc, Uri Geller, and Groucho 
Manx: 

I was particularly fascinated by Bhagwan’s hands, which 

seemed, in their rapid, graceful movements, to speak a silent 

language all their own . . . the Tibetans claim you can actu 
ally hypnotize a person with mudras, ritual hand move- 
ments, 

‘Those who worked with Sheela were required to oper 
ate at the height of perfection. They specialized in magic, 
where the followers would wake up and an entire building 
would be dismantled and replaced by an entirely different 
(and perfect) three-story structure (constructed without 
hammer and nails). The most fascinating parts of The Lifti- 
mate Game have not so much to do with the souring of an 
organization — where power and paranoiac fear led to the 
inevitable destruction — as with the occasional tidbits of 
high comedy (the royal plumbing gives out and the san- 
nyasins have a fine old time running into the master’s house 
and dumping buckets of water on his holy but naked, soapy 
body) or the descriptions of life in India as, for instance, a 
day in the life of the funeral-pyre keeper. 

Ghat-keepers are always quite strange. Ours looked like the 
quintessential yogi — his hair long and tangled and filthy, 
hanging in what look like dreadlocks, wearing only a 
loincloth, [He sits beside the askes, day and right, and sings 
or dances — and probably smokes opium. In the West he'd 
probably be declared a yogi or guru just because he's so crazy 
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FIELDING'S AFRICAN SAFARIS, by Jane and Leah Taylor. 
Morrow; 1987. The word “safari” commonly refers toa hunt- 
ing expedition, but here the Taylors use it in the broader 
Swahili sense of “journey” They outline sixty-five exotic 
trips, including those for artists, backpackers, golfers, 
mountain climbers, the physically disabled, scuba divers, 
volcanologists, and writers. Its not cruise-line stuff: the 
ladies Taylor have some harrowing experiences of their own, 
including being damn near run off the road a dozen times in 
the Atlas Mountains east of Tangier (by dope dealers, no 
Jess). Their five-hundred-word deseription of how to use an 
“eastern toilet’ vs. the standard flush model is direct and to 
the point (“bolt the door — if there is one”). It’s one of the 
first guidebooks to devote a chapter to “Beggars and Has- 
sling,” with country-by-country descriptions. The writing 
can be a bit breathiess: “Even more surprising is a report 
from Lake Victoria of a Nile perch, caught in a net, weighing, 
516 pounds!” “ . . . in Malawi there is the opportunity, as 
study of the checklist indicates, to be the first person ever to 
record the sighting of a particular species.” But their taste 
land good sense are refreshing — and fortunately, they don’t 
try to hide their favoritism: 

Since independence the Comoros have seen tourist numbers 

dwindle. They were never very great: 1500-20000 year. Now 


they are down to just under 1000. Hotels, since the Frenchy 
‘gave independence, have reportedty suffered from lack of 
‘maintenance, but the visitor knowing that this & so, and 
preparing to make the best of what is available will find: 
personal security absolute — crime, apart from petty theft, iS 
nil; small beaches totally uncluttered by other tourists; excel 
lent, excellent French food; an interesting nightlife; count- 
less small shops in narrow (cars can’t pass) shaded streets; 
‘and that, on leaving the islands, they have acquired a lifelong 
longing to return. 
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‘TALES OF TEXAS AND BEYOND, by Charles A. Watson. 
Cedar Elm Publishing, 3312 Bellaire Park Ct., Ft. Worth, 
Texas; 1986. We suppose that all of us get scared at some 
point in our lives, that we'll pass on to our great reward, and 
that there will be nothing at all left to show for our brief 
passage except a block in the boneyard. Watson has been an. 
accountant for fifty years and has decided that belles lettres 
will be his new avocation. We have here twenty essays as his 
proposed memento mori. 1’S nat bad, as Texas writing goes — 
tales of one-legged men on Pullmans, a corpse thai came to 
life (his father was the town mortician), thoughts on DNA 
and nuclear plants, a recipe that calls for “boiled linseed oil’ 
Toame fing down: the stairs and saw a sight only a few ever 
get to see. The linseed oil had overflowed onto the kitchen 
Stove and had covered the paint mixing instructions with a 
thick layer of goo . .. I stuck my finger in the goo to retrieve 
the instructions, but the stuff buarned like fire and I dropped 
the pot. As the conients spread over the floor, the balloon 
burst on the ceiling, and some of the hot off found its way 
down my neck. 

Gene Fowler said, “Writing is easy; all you have to dois, 
sit staring at a blank sheet of paper until the drops of blood 
form on your forehead.” Watson needs a bit more bleeding 
time and, perhaps, the willingness to look into the dark, as 
well as the light, side of humanity. 
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‘THE FLORIDA KEYS: From Key Largo to Key West, by Joy 
Williams. Random House; 1987. There are anywhere from 40 
to 100 Keys off the southern coast of Florida — depending on 
who's counting. The word “key” comes from the Spanish 
‘word cayos (little islands). Key Largo was the locale of the 
famous Humphrey Bogart film — no? No. Ii was all shot in 
Hollywood, complete with fake fog and wind machines. The 
highest key is Lignumvitae (16 feet above sea level). The 
Ligntum vitae tree — also known as “holywood” or "broke- 
in” — was supposed to have originated in the Garden of 
Eden. The Keys have been damaged by man, says Ms. 
Williams, but the destruction would have been even worse if 
it weren’t for mosquitoes, lack of water, hurricanes, palmetto 
bugs, and greed. Developers bought up 1500 acres of land on 
North Key Largo and were going to build a city of 100,000 — 
but fortunately they went bust and the Nature Conservancy 
got the land. 

Williams is a charming, knowledgeable journalist: 
Sprinkled about are suggestions about where to go for res- 
taurants, rooms, snorkeling, and swimming. There are ele- 
ments of testiness at the wanton destruction of the very 
fragile coral, and why not? Mostly though, Williams’ facts 
delight and entertain: The Torch Keys are named after the 
torchwood tree, which “burns green... and may have 
hallucinogenic properties” When the great Hurricane of 
1935 roared in, it destroyed one of the engineering marvels 
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of all times, Henry Flagler’s bridge that ran from Miami to 

Key West. And on bugs: 
‘Mosquitoes are big here. They have been called the most 
reliable defenders of wilderness in the state. Sandflies are big 
They are called “flying teeth.” Palmetto bugs, the southern 
cockroach, are very big, and shiny, too. You'll see ther in the 
best of places as well as in the wilds. At a pool party at an 
elegant home, a guest was heard to exclaim, “Oh, look at the 
littie turtles!” as a family of these creepies lumbered across 
the patio, If you crush them, there i3 a terrible smell of 
almonds 


HIV 


A PHYLOGENETIC 
FANTASY OVERVIEW 
OF THE 
TRANSFERENCE 
NEUROSES 


BY SIGMUND FREUD, EDITED BY ILSE GRUBRICH-SIMITIS, 
‘TRANSLATED BY AXEL HOFFER AND PETER T. HOFFER 
‘THE BELKNAP PRESS OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS; 


IME: 1,000,000 B.C 

‘SCENE 1: The Garden of Eden 

AYLA: This paradise! 

THURG: Everything perfect! Me well adjusted and 
happy. 


TIME: Six eons later 

SCENE 2: The Garden of Eden 

AYLA: What that big white thing? 

THURG: That my power stick. 

AYLA: No, not that big white thing — THAT one. 
THURG: Ise cold. 

AYLA: Ice? 

THURG: OK, ice. 

AYLA: Fruit no grow on trees, Ayla hungry. 
THURG: Garden of Eden sucks. 

AYLA: Thurg having negative thoughts. 

THURG: Thurg no sleep at night, bite nails all day. 
AYLA: You getting neurotic, Thurg. You have anxiety 
hysteria, 


TIME: One eon later 
SCENE 3: Mesopotamia (formerly Garden of Eden) 
AYLA: Baby hungry, Thurg 

THURG: Baby eat too much, Ayla. Kill baby, then we 
have enough food. 


AYLA: Ayla no want kill baby, Thurg. You no use 
power stick, Ayla no have babies. 

THURG: If Thurg no use power stick, Thurg get really 
frustrated. 

AYLA: Agghh! My arm no move! No feeling in it! 
THURG: Ayla have conversion hysteria. You getting 
really neurotic, Ayla. 


TIME: One eon later 
SCENE 4: Babylon 

ZOG: Father, me use power stick with Ayla? 
THURG: No way. 

YURT: Me use power stick tonight, Dad? 

THURG: Forget it, kid. 

ZOG (aside): Thurg only one can use power stick? Zog, 
and Yurt call other brothers and kill Thurg. Then we 
use power stick. 

YURT (aside): Kill Thurg? Patricide give us castration 
anxiety . . . make us paranoid . . . cause obsessional 
neurosis and schizophrenia. Then we be really 
depressed and neurotic. 


TIME: September, 1983 
SCENE 5: An attic in London 

ILSE GRUBRICH-SIMITIS: This trunk of Ferenczi is 
bottomless. There's more than enough here for a book 
that will revolutionize psychoanalytic theory. What's 
this? This is not Ferenczi’s handwriting. Mein Gott! Its 
Freud! What is this? I’ve never read this before. An 
unpublished draft of one of his metapsychological 
papers! Ontogeny recapitulates phylogeny — what 
does that mean? Primitive man develops neuroses in 
response to the rigors of the ice age. What a find! 


TIME: August, 1987 
SCENE: Jungle in Borneo 

ZOG: Father, me use power stick on Ayla? 

THURG: No, and no again. 

YURT: Dad, you fill us with sadistic and incestuous 
fantasies. 

THURG: Tell it to your analyst. 

YURT: You know my analyst spends August in 
Wellfleet. 

THURG: Mine too. 


— MICHAEL A. INGALL. 


Q: What is quicker than the wind? 
A: Thought 

Q: What can cover the earth? 
A: Darkness: 

Q: Who are the more numerous, the living or the dead? 
A: The living, because the dead are no longer. 

— The Mahabharata 


Several years ago the missions of [Baja] California were 
accused at the Court of Madrid of trading with the English. 
Yet there és nothing in California except wacke [composite 
dirt and stone] and other worthless rocks, and it produces 
nothing but thorns. If the English would accept these and in 
return import, above all other things, wood and shade, rain 
and rivers; then to be sure, a trade of great advantage for 
fornia could be established with Great Britain. Other- 
there is nothing to trade. Wood and water, stones and 
thorns, are four elements of which California has an 
unbelieuable scarcity of the first two and a great surplus of the 
others. Nothing is so common in California as rocks and 
thors, nothing so rareas moisture, wood, and cool shade. It 
is not necessary to be afraid of drowning in California, but it 
is easy to die of thirst 
— Observations in Lower California 
by Father Johann Jakob Bagert (177) 


“Nomirage,” is really part of Baja California. The 
only difference I can figure between Nomirage 
and the tiny town of Colonia Progreso, a short 
hop to the south, is that ultimate delusion, the 
international border. 
Colonia Progreso is considered, by all conce: 
be a town in Baja and part of Mexico. Because I have 
an ounce or two of Mexican blood lurking about in ///4 
the sweet corners of my heart, [ am convinced, 
and will be convinced until the day I die, that //f 
Nomirage is the last (and most northerly) out- //ff* 
postof Baja —and that we (the old Korean War / 
vets, the rednecks, the desert rats, the alco- { 
holies, and the unrepentant hippies who I 
here) answer to the governments of the United 


rather asa courtesy. Take Smitty, for example. 
Behind our place there in the desert, 
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property, isa trailer, sitting on its own sun-blasted acre of 
land. The trailer, a 1955 twenty-five-foot Sundance, is 
owned by a geezer named Smitty. He must be a WWIL 
vet. Like many of the old ones in Nomirage, hes come 
out there to live cheaply, to be by himself, to be left alone, 
to die. 

The desert around him, as deserts can and will, and 
loneliness, as loneliness can and will, turn Smitty balmy, 
and angry. He builds a huge fence around his sandpile, a 
fence with bands of coiled flesh-ripping metal ribbon on 
top of it. He mounts a sodium-vapor light on a pole, 
which at night casts raw shadows over the fence, his, 
dogs, his trailer, his life. And if, during the day, you goto 
his gate and call out to him — he stumbles out, his front 
dirty with spaghetti sauce, his pants wet and soiled. He 
snarls at you. “Get the goddamn hell off my property,” 
he'll say. He'll glare at you, and snort, and spit, He 
stands there, swaying back and forth, smelling of piss 
and age and anger there in the desert heat. 

Smitty erects a big sign that tells people to stay off 
his land. It says that the property is guarded by vicious 
Dobermans, only he spells it “viscous dobarmans.” The 
sign is right: they are viscous. There are seven of them, 
and they go about in a viscous pack— a yelping mass of 
creatures screaming, at the moon all night and at each 
other all day, never shutting the hell up so you in your 
conce-quiet cabin next door can have some peace. 

These beasts must be the logical extension of Smitty 
and his tortured mind. They are the Hounds of Hell that 
Tremember from a piece of juvenile fiction I read so long 
ago, a pride of dogs so ugly and noisy and gratuitously 
mean that surely no one wants to mess with them, nor 
their master. 


A couple of months ago, in the middle of the day, a 
typical summer day on the Sonoran desert, when the 
heat blasts the world flat, blistering the hills and the 
tamarisk trees, singeing the catclaw, burning up the 
Mormon tea; on a typical day like that, Smitty has an 
attack. He Staggers to the telephone and calls the 
Nomirage volunteer medicorps, and they come right 
over, sirens screeching, trucks filled with respiratory 
equipment and volunteers eager or, better to say, mildly 
willing (all of them have had experience with Smitty 
before) to save him. 

They can’t get past the dogs. Every time they try to 
‘open the gates, the seven black and white Dobermans 
snarl with their ninety-six paired teeth, keeping the 
‘volunteer corps away from the door. Those dogs mean 
business; there's no way to get past them. Fred Wise of 
the Nomirage volunteer medics radios in to El Centro— 
thirty miles to the east — so that the Animal Control 
people can send out someone to get rid of these howling. 
creatures, While all this dialogue is going back and forth 
between the El Centro Police, Animal Control, and Fred 
Wise, they can see Smitty through the trailer window, 


yanking at his shirt, staggering about, trying to get the 
door open, trying to get out to save himself from his 
confounded dogs. But he can't get the trailer door open: 
it's too complicated for him, befuddled as he is in 
extremis, what with the three bolt locks, the cross-bar, 
the latches. He can’t get them all undone right because 
he has set it up so they have to be sprung ina special way 
to keep out the thieves and bomb toters and ax mur- 
derers that swarm over the desert in Nomirage, outside 
there, lurking in the shadows of this blast-furnace des- 
cet, all about in the 110-degree heat, there in Nomirage, 
waiting to get at Smitty and his tomato-paste shirt-front, 
his droopy old pants. 

By the time Animal Control arrives, Smitty has 
fallen away out of sight. The Control man races out of his, 
truck, takes the mace and the steel-reinforced antibite 
mittens, reaches through the gate, grabs the snarling 
yowlers, one by one, wrestles them to the ground, drags 
them away across the sand, throwing them in the mesh 
holding tanks at the back of his truck. By the time they 
get to Smitty, his body is twisted down on the dark, shag 
carpet on the floor, his face red and apoplectic. They 
hook him up to the resuscitation equipment, but it’sjust 
too damn late. Those creatures, those beasts that were to 
‘watch over his dark days and brilliantly lit nights, to pit 
their lives against all comers, they did their job so very 
well. 


Consciousness converges with the child as a landing 
tem touches the outspread feet of its shadow on the sand: 
precisely, toe hits toe. The tern folds its wings to sit; its 
shadow dips and spreads over the sand to meet and cup its 
breast. Like any child, I slid into myself perfectly fitted, as a 
diver meets her reflection in a pool. Her fingertips enter the 
fingertips on the water, her wrists slide up her arms. The 
diver wraps herself in her reflection wholly, sealing it at the 
toes, and wears it as she climbs rising from the pool, and ever 
ater 

— An American Childhood 


The gods are very crazy, or perhaps very angry, 
here in Nomirage. The wind is coming down out of the 
Rumorosas, shaking the house, yanking at the win- 
dows, pulling at the crossbeams — the wind tearing, 
through everything with its hot, midnight breath. And 
Smitty is fit to be tied, storming around the house, 
rattling the cage. “It figures,” I say to myself. “Smitty's so 
dumb he doesn’t even know that he's dead, so he comes 
over to bother me at three a.m.” There's certainly nothing, 
for him to do next door, since they dismantled the 
sodium-vapor light, took the seven hounds (and their 
teeth) away to the pound, got rid of all the locks, nailed 
the doors and the windows shut to keep out the the 
wind and the sand. 

First Smitty rattles the bed, but that doesn’t talk to 
me. The hot hurricane blasts down from the Rumorosas 
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30 often that I don’t even notice the bed and floor and 
windows shaking. Since we're a mere thirty miles from 
the butt-end of the San Andreas fault, this shake rattle & 
roll is as common as the black widow spiders that oper- 
ate out of our half-assed basement, along with the four-, 
five-, or six-inch scorpions that turn up under my pillow 
without my specific permission, or the earwigs who 
move into my shoes during the night 

The wind and the shaking and the three a.m. noises 
are like that, like the desert creatures, so common that 
we don’t even notice them, so I don’t notice Smitty even 
though the house seems more rattly and bangerous than 
usual. But I have to confess to you right here and now 
that I firmly believe in any and all spooks — possessed, 
dispossessed, friendly or no. Smitty must know [believe 
in the dead nonworld, so he rattles my bed and — 
getting no reaction — starts pulling on the back of my 
nightshirt, like some absurd child. That does it. They can 
talk to me or through me and rattle my cage, but when 
they start pulling on me, that’s it. I turn on the light, 
knowing that the only way to get rid of the old sucker is 
to read a book and pretend he isn’t there. It's obvious 
that he, in concert with my usual insomnia, will not let 
me sleep any more tonight, so I rouse myself, drink a 
glass of icy milk, check what's left of my face in the 
mirror, look in on Eve and JD (sound asleep: they've got 
better sense than to be bothered by alcoholic spooks) 
and give myself over to a night of reading. 

T woke in bits, like all children, piecemeal over the 
years. I discovered myself and the world, and forgot 
them, and discovered them again. I woke at intervals 
until, by that September when Father went down the 
river, the intereals of waking tipped the scales, and I 
was more often awake than not. [noticed this process of 
waking, and predicted with terrifying logic that one of 
these years not far avoay Itoould be awake continuously 

‘and never slip back, and never be free of myself again. 

Annie Dillard comes from that same source as 50 
many of us: the rich, overconfident post-World War Il 
America, where everything could be accomplished, 
where we were given a life in families who cared for us, 
more or less, did their best for us, more or less, gave us a 
seamless childhood of friends, food, clothing, houses 
with enough rooms, brothers and sisters with enough 
interest, friends with enough diversity — and most of 
all, permission for us to grow into ourselves as best we 
were able. 

Writing autobiography is hard, for one has to take 
all the conietti, the colored bits of memory, bring them 
together into a gestalt, as if they all had meaning. One 
can lard autobiography with uniform themes, like cru- 
elty (Richard Wright's Black Boy) or rough humor Betty 
MacDonalds The Egg and 1) or melancholy (Singers In 
My Father’ Court) —but Dillard has chosen to tell us her 
childhood out of the stuff of poetry, tie the whole 
together in the style of James Joyce, Vladimir Nabokov, 
Jean-Paul Sartre: 


Children ten years old wake up and find themselves 
here, discover themselves to have been here all along: is 
this sad? They wake like sleepwalkers, in full stride 

they feel themselves to have just stepped off the 
boat, just converged with their bodies, just flown down 
from a trance, to lodge in an eerily familiar life well 
under way 


AUGUST 24 [EN ROUTE MULEGE] 


Our desert stop in Nomirage is the first stop in our 
journey south through Baja. We are to go through 
‘Tecate, down past Ensenada, and Guerrero Negro, to 
San Ignacio — and on through to Mulegé. “MOO -luh- 
hay!” I say to my two friends, as we plot out our trip. 
“Not ‘Mule-uh-GEE” Good lord. Where were you 
raised? 

The three of us are perfect traveling companions, 
since we have known each other for so long that there 
can be no unpleasant surprises, hidden personality tics 
that could disastrously affect a trio on a ten-day journey 
together into the hot wastelands of Baja, the great thin, 
dry, fingernail paring which is Baja — a thousand miles 
long, peopled with ocotillo and creosote and brittlebush, 
filled with snakes and waterless wastes and high, dry, 
untouched mouniains, with, still, and occasionally, the 
rare oasis. And at the edges, the Baja nature jokes: the 
blue-footed booby; the fabled boojum tree; a land so dry 
that although it is immediately adjacent to the richest 
state in the richest country in the world, remains its own. 
desolate place. This, of course, has saved it from being 
tured into another potbelly like Palm Springs, Marina 
del Rey, La Jolla. 

We drive across the border into Mexicali — then 
turn west towards Tecate. The dimb from the Sonoran 
desert into the alto plano at 3,000 feet carries us through 
some of the most spectacular scenery in this hemi- 
sphere. It reminds me of the “Picos de Europa,” the 
Cantabrian range in northern Spain. The rocks, the 
Piedras Grandes, great thighs and bellies and biceps and 
backs of granite: enormous rust-colored, rounded boul- 
ders, sensuous in their roundedness, with a rusty tinge, 
rocks dyed by a thousand thousand years of two-inch- 
a-year rainfall. Boulders crowding each other and the 
‘whole landscape so that the eye is dazzled by the enor- 
mity of them piled asymmetrically against each other, 
split, leaning crazily, perched at the edge of hills, rivu- 
lets, canyons — flowing out of Dylan Thomas’ white 
giant, 

there this night I walk in the white giant's thigh 

Where barren as boulders women lie longing still 

To labor and love though they lay down long ago . . . 

Now curlew cry me down to kiss the mouths of their 
dust. 

We drive between the backs and the thighs ona thin 
line of black asphalt (no shoulders, mountain sides to 
the left, sheer drop-offs to the right) Mexican Federal 


Highway #2, twisting and angling among boulders so 
huge as to dwarf the few cars that push up towards the 
aching blue sky. This is the main route between the 
fifteen million people of Mexico City and the million- 
and-2-half people of Tijuana, so we have these busses 
zooming up to our back bumper, and then, when there 
is a milli-inch space ahead, streaking past us in a blast of 
diesel fumes. The kamikaze school of bus driving is in 
style here, and the steep two-lane black-asphalt narrow 
‘crowded highway is the perfect place for a driver, on the 
upgrade, to test his (and our) manhood: to race past us 
blindly, heading towards the curve that lies just ahead of 
us. 

In Mexico highway deaths are not only courted 
grandly, they are rendered full tribute in situ. Every mile 
or So, a metal cross blooms, with its tiny bouquet of 
plastic flowers, to show those who tempted the gods — 
and lost. Specific warnings about intercity travel hubris 
from the past. Even more to the point, there is the 
Mexican method of dealing with wrecks: they leave 
them lie. Car bones appear at the edge of every curve, at 
the bottom of every slight “vado” — moldering in their 
final resting place (stripped of anything worth saving: 
tires, motor, universal joint, headlights, mirrors, seats) 
‘The bones of el carro and the bones of the earth linked, 
often decorated, Indian-blanket style, in white or black 
or red paint, with square-limbed Mexican characters, 
reporting that Miguel loves ‘Teresa, or Louisa is desired 
by José, or, in one case, that the carbones have been 
visited and marked forever by the The Ba Ha Ha Phan- 
tom. 


AUGUST 25 [ENSENADA] 


In Ensenada, we get to experience (first hand) the 
Rape of the Tourist 

I must explain that when the good Senora Serpiente 
undertook to pinch our poke, she did not pack a forty- 
five (what is that old wheeze? “She said she felt like a 
young Colt, but she looked more like an old .45”). At 
least we couldn’t see the gun in her hand, per se, but that, 
did not deter her from 125,000 pesos worth of highway 
robbery. 

“WHAT? I mean, ;Que?” I said. “125,000 pesos! 
For a night in this dump!” 

“Si, cien veintecinco mil. Sino, si no quiere,” said 
the Sefiora, shrugging her shoulders and moving 
towards the door. “If you don’t want it” And she has us 
The last beds in Ensenada — the last beds within fifty 
miles of Ensenada, so said the lady at the tourist office. 
“She doesn’t look likea mugger ora bugger,” I whisper to 
JD and Eve as she is getting out the sheets. But I feel, 
somehow, that she has introduced something hard into 
a tender and very private part of our anatomies. A hard, 
cold object, a long, shaftlike one, introduced into that 
private area where one sits, where rests what’ left of the 
assets we had come to treasure aver the years, before 


their final demise at her hands. 

Still, the good Sefiora opens up her door to the 
weary American travelers, loans them her beds, for the 
night: beds out of antiquity, perhaps artifacts of the 
Aztec period, wardrobes created long ago, replete with a 
rich supply of old straw and curlicue springs; beds 
designed for Tom Thumb (and his lovely wife Tomessa), 
beds sitting lumpily there in a room dainty with pink 
walls, green ceilings, black flies, alongside the main 
roadway running between Ensenada and Tijuana, filled 
as it is all night with the roar of the thousand or so 
Peterbilts hurrying north and south at speeds approach- 
ing Mach One. But at least we weren't sleeping entan- 
gled in each other at the back of the van, we're in our 
‘own beds, with the happy cantadores below us, the 
Mexicans who love ranchero music so much that they 
are willing to share it with all the tourists, all the night. 

‘And then there is the pescadera— the fish factory. In 
Ensenada they take fish fresh from the sea, nice, fresh, 
flapping, friendly fish, live and healthy and otherwise 
inoffensive, and they let them sit around for awhile in 
the sun, until they're good and dead, a little rank, 
maybe, and then they grind them to a paste — head, 
scales, guts, roe, and all into the grinder. Then they let 
this fish-paste sit out in the sun for a day or so more to 
get more redolent; then they bur it, cook it up — 
sending great gouts of greenish yellow clouds out to the 
heavens, and with the prevailing wind from the north 
and the west, the visitors to Maison Seftora Serpiente get 
a whiff, in fact, get many, continuing, all-night whifis, 
direct from fish factory to us. IS shipped over, via air 
mail, this vicious, nose-twisting, brain-baking, uterus- 
shrinking, teeth-clenching, scrotum-tightening, bowel- 
chuming, malodorant, mephitic, nidorous, putrid 
Stench. The only other time in my living memory that I 
have been kept awake by the effluvia of the nights was 
when Rover comered two skunks, not one but two, in 
the basement of the camp house, right there under my 
bed. Rover and I spent the night tossingand turning and 
whimpering at the sheer animal power of it. That’ the 
power of the pescadera of Ensenada, visiting, as if some 
great god, our rooms, our nights, and our sleep, or what 
is left of it. 


AUGUST 26 [GUERRERO NEGRO] 


Q: Give me an example of space. 
A: My two hands as one [bringing the two hands 
together in the prayer position). 
Q: An example of grief. 
A: Ignorance. 
Q: Of poison. 
A, Desire 
Q: An example of defeat. 
A: Victory. 
— The Mahabharata 
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The Mexican government has caused a monument 
to be built at the joining of North Baja California and 
South Baja California. It is an abstract rendering of a 
great steel bird, at least we think it is a bird, with metal 
wings, stretching upwards forty meters, with an angu- 
lar metal body, and metal feet pushed out in front of it, 
the whole hunched over itself so strangely that it may be 
something else entirely — like one of those monuments 
around the Kremlin, entitled “The Joy of Peace” or “The 
Second Five-Year Plan.” 

Coming into Guerrero Negro on Highway One, 
there among the yucca and pifion and agave and barrel 
cactus, it rises up, the spirit and hope of indefatigable 
Mexican uselessness. You can see it from twenty-five 
miles away, and as you get closer and closer, it gets bigger 
and uglier, until at last there you are, the road (and you) 
circling about this ludicrous 
metal figure, now — already at 
ten years of age — rusting and 
flaking, because it was seta cou- 
ple of miles from the sea, at the 
coldest and wettest and wind- 
iest part of Baja, here at the cen- 
ter, the umbilicus of north and 
south, 

This monument, construct- 
ed to immortalize the joining of 
the two halves of the State of 
Baja, the meeting of the new 
1359 KM road, stands there ab- 
stractly, uneasily, resting on i 
base which in tur rests on the 
edge of a huge square colosse- 
um, complete with a thousand 
coment seats, all carefully num- 
bered. Then next door, there are 
two conerete bunkers, cement 
structures set part way in the 
ground, one marked “Muse- 
um,” the other marked nothing, 
and each bunker — like the 
many seats — resting vacant, and 'wind-blown. The mu- 
seum has a dozen or so just-above-ground windows, 
with the glass panes carefully pried off so the wind 
coming off the Sea of Japan howls through the holes, as it 
slices, too, through the thousand invisible spectators, 
sepulchral on their cold and pile-inducing seats. And 
aboveall, the bird towering, and all empty, all, except for, 
in the sky, a single gray guill, riding the cold wind 
(stirring about the papers and the Bohemia cans), a wind 
coursing down through these dilapidated structures 
Which were constructed, no doubt, to commemorate the 
history of a blighted region just before its burst of pros- 
perity, but which, either through mananaism, thievery, or 
— most probably — sheer forgetfulness, stand here 
bleak and forgotten, symbol of the eternal hope of poor 
Mexico and its eternally hopeful government which 


caused to be built here a great monument five hundred 
miles in either direction away from the citizenry neces- 
sary to commemorate north and south coming together 
along this tiny black spider road that, like the bird itself, 
is no monument except as to the very vast enormity of 
barrenness that we know as Baja. 

“Somehow the monument and the boojum tree — 
the two things that rise above Baja — are intertwined,” 
think. Both are the ugliest structures imaginable. The 
bird — which JD dubs Gooney Bird Descending — is 
brother to the boojum which rises out of this blasted land 
and which looks like nothing so much as the wrong end 
of a carrot as seen from underground. If they wanted to 
go to all this trouble, how much more appropriate it 
‘would have been for the government to have erected not 
a metal eagle but a six-hundred-foot steel boojum, the 
bulk of it tapering to an ugly 
yellow steel blossom at its very 
top, metal yellow flowerlets 
Which could be used for an ob- 
servation platform, with — for 
steps — the dark sticks poking 
out of the sides of the bare crea- 
ture (as they do), so one could 
mount scarily all the way up to 
the verge. All monuments 
worth the name “Monument” 
must be available for human in- 
volvement, even if it is making it 
possible for us to crawl up in it, 
look out of the top of it, then 
crawl back down: the Statue of 
Liberty, the Eiffel Tower, the 
Washington Monument. 


As we pass down through 
Guerrero Negro, JD points to 
the garbage at the side of the 
highway. He opines that Baja 
California’s Route One must be the longest running 
garbage dump in the world. In and near the towns of 
San Vincinte, San Qt , and E! Rosario, whole fields 
are covered with waste paper, tin cans, plastic bags, 
plastic containers, empty bottles, fluff, and general 
detritus. He says that these are a type of farm peculiar 
perhaps to Mexico — “Trash Farms” — places where 
they grow trash for export. He says it is an easy crop to 
produce, doesn’t demand much watering, and is only 
matched in efficiency by “Dust Farms,” also endemic to 
Mexico, where they cultivate great quantities of dust 
which can be gathered up and exported easily, whenever 
theresa windstorm. He points to one dust farm which is 
being prepared for export at this very moment, possibly 
across the road in front of us. 

As we wait for the dust to clear, I tell JD and Eve my 


favorite Baja story, which is from the last time I was here, 
several years ago, when Gerry and I were traveling north 
from Santa Rosalia. We had been stuck in Mazatlan for 
something like three days trying to get on the ferry that 
would take us across the Sea of Cortez to Rosalia. We 
went down to the terminal repeatedly to wait in line to 
get tickets, but Mexicans wait in line like the folks in 
Bombay do, that is, they don’t. So we got trampled 
twice, and on the third day, the way we got the tickets to 
get out of town was to camp out in front of the ticket 
booth at six a.m. and, even so, got the last of the beds. 

The ferry was everything that you would expect on 
a Mexican liner. It was August, so they piped a little extra 
heat into our squalid cabin. This didn’t seem to affect our 
roommates, the two Mexican truck drivers who fell 
asleep at departure and did not awaken until arrival. We 
found out that they were musicians as well as teamsters, 
because they sang for us, through their noses, all the 
Jong night. Our headboards were set as close as possible 
to the adjoining engine room, with its 1912 Bucyrus-Erie 
thirteen-cylinder 40,000-horsepower engine — so their 
bugling should have made little difference; but what 
with the heat register turned up full blast, and the music, 
and the engine room, I think Gerry and I, between us, 
were able to stalk, trap, and wrestle to the ground some- 
thing in the area of ten to fifteen minutes of sleep during 
that long and tedious night. 

When we finally drove off the boat in Santa Rosalia, 
looking for a place to rest, it turned out that there was a 
convention of the Stupid and Noisy American Visitors 
Association in town who had taken up all the available 
rooms (noisily) so we were forced to head north. We 
ended up driving for ten hours, across the desert, 
because we could find no place for the night (nor the 
day), I was convinced that we were going to spend the 
rest of our lives wandering, driven from place to place, 
tured away at every door, finding no place to lay a 
weary head 

Finally, it was night, and you aren't to drive at night 
on Mexican roads, ever, because you'll be run over by 
cows and overbearing trucks. I was resigned to die, in 
the dark, my foot on the accelerator, my eyes crossed, 
somewhere near Santa Inez, when there, over the next 
rise, came this apparition out of the night: in the very 
middle of nowhere this huge hotel, illuminated by giant 
spotlights (electricity so hard to come by in the desert), a 
tender vision if there ever was one. The castle was com- 
plete with fountains, red-tile floors, deep beds, and 
lovely Mexicans dressed in white uniforms with gold 
tassels. “I thought we had died and gone to heaven,” I 
tell JD and Eve. “But there was only one problem with 
heaven.” 

“What's that?” 

“The air conditioner 

“They didn’t have any?” 

“O no — they had plenty, or at least one for each 
room” 


“But its 108 degrees outside, and the air condi- 
tioners make all the appropriate noises, blow air and all, 
but they don't cool anything. What do you call that if not 
Paradise Lost?" | ask. 

“call them fake air conditioners,” says JD. “They 
grind up the air and blow it out — but don’t cool it. Its. 
special for the American tourists. Since we demand air 
conditioners in every room, the hotel gives us Placebo 
conditioners” 


AUGUST 27 [SAN IGNACIO] 


Indians do not make a clear distinction between facts 
and ideas, between ideas and words; they have never 
clearly recognized the principle of contradiction. 

— Louis de La Vallée Poussin 


JD daims that Baja is the land of mirages. He proves 
that with the car radio. Hes a radionut, s0 to travel with 
him is to have your normal ordinary dumb Federated 
radio perform strange tricks. Driving along the western 
shore of Baja, some 500 miles south of Alta California — 
he is able to tune in KUSC’s low-power repeater in Santa 
Barbara. FM repeaters are limited in range to a max- 
imum radius of twenty-five miles, but because of “duct- 
ing,” the signal is guided along the warmer air justabove 
the ocean. At the same time, we see mirages along the 
edge of the horizon — trees and bluffs which are aver the 
edge of the earth — but which are projected above it, 
looking wavery and inconstant. He tells me that they are 
related. All mirages — visible, audible, tactile, ductile, 
the primitive mysteries of Baja — are all related. 

‘To be with JD is to be in radio magic. The last time 
we traveled together was several years ago in Italy. He 
wanted me to hear Radio Gabon on the fifteen meter 
band. He says it is the best shortwave broadcast station 
in the world, so he took my little Sony, and hung it under 
the bed, with the spiders and the slutswool, and there, 
and there alone —under the bed, that is— we were able 
to get Radio Gabon, which was, that day, in total cultural 
reversal, playing 1930s Blues, the Memphis Jug Band. So 
ifyou get down on the floor, there in the Hotel Londtes, 
in Venice, just off the Main Canal, and put your ear near 
the radio next to the bedsprings, you can hear “My Baby 
Rocks Me (with a Steady Roll)” and “The Santa Fe Blues” 
seeping into a room from 4,500 miles away. What we are 
doing is experiencing the radio magic which is JD's spe- 
cialty — because he is a radio fool — building and 
operating strange radio stations when he is not seeking 
them out along the cold tiles, under the springs, there in 
the Hotel Londres. All about us now, there are signals 
coming in everywhere, and all you have to do is to figure 
out how to pluck them from the timbrels of the «ther, 
like we are doing, driving down the finger of Baja, 
listening to the beauteous Vivaldi Beatus Vir — coming, 
to us from a station 650 miles away which is, technically, 
not expected to transmit more than a few miles (FM is 
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defined as “line of sight”). It is these mysteries and 
contradictions that delight my friend JD, president of the 
Radio Nut Association. 

‘Twenty-five years ago, when we first met in Seattle, 
I went over to his house. He had put the antenna of his 
Hallicrafters shortwave receiver in the freezer of the 
refrigerator, because he said he wanted to hear the local 
service of Radio Moscow, beaming out of Olékminsk, in 
the Central Siberian Uplands, the frequency of which he 
had selected out of his short wave guide. He said that 
because Olékminsk was located up there near the Arctic 
Circle, and its transmitting antenna was resting in the 
cold, cold ground — it would be best to duplicate the 
conditions of transmission, so he planted his receiving 
antenna in the freezer of the refrigerator, and I knew 
then that I had stumbled over a genuine Radio Fool, a 
man driven to lunacy by transmission alone — one who 
was completely, and happily, deranged by all the RF that 
has been beating in on his poor brain since (or perhaps 
before) his conception. 

And as he was showing me his coiled-copper receiv- 
ing-antenna residing in the freezer of the GE Super- 
‘Temp, trying to explain this stupid theory of supercold 
transmission to me, a theory that was contrary to every 
logical principal of physics ever taught me, all of a sud- 
den the Hallicrafters shortwave bloomed into life, there 
behind the heavy dark burnt umber rotating dial, and a 
music came wavering in (as shortwave music will, wam- 
bling through the force of the cosmos): we heard the 
song of two women, presumably two Russian women, 
singing full-throated contraltos, a duet so haunting, so 
filled with sadness and might, that I knew that somehow 
JD had created his own law of physics, and thereby had 
tapped into the soul of that sad country, so that it could 
reach us through the dark airs with the music of a people 
locked in the furtherest reaches of Mother Russia, souls, 
out of the great permafrost, words and voices roiling 
slowly out of the hearts of the powerful earth women, 
two peasant women conjoined with the soul and the 
universe, and the great night sky, and all of us transfixed 
there in a place so far distant from the night, these two 
great souls bearing in on us. 

Thave to tell you that no matter how hard we tried 
after that, with refrigerators, antennas, freezers — we 
were never able, ever again, to pull that sweet sound out 
of the aether, as if the local service of Radio Moscow had 
been struck dumb by our finding it, but, more likely, by 
the freak transmission condition (the zodiacal placement 
of the sun, the periodicity of the moon, the ellipsoidal 
conjunctions of Sirius, the phalangeal rotation of 
Kohoutek). We never could find that exact combination 
again, and for that reason the song of the two earthen 
Mother Russia souls would never be duplicated for our 
ears, at least, not in this lifetime. 


‘As we drive along, we are having one of our usual 
interminable debates about radio, the aether, frequen- 
ies, governmental policy. JD claims that the reason there 
isn’t enough spectrum space in the United States is 
because the federal government owns and monopolizes 
‘over 50 percent of it. Our available AM, FM, and TV 
bands are miniscule when you compare them to what 
the feds have sequestered away for god knows what 
nefarious purposes (spying, wars, international ruina- 
tion, and the usual public policy activities of your usual 
twentieth century governmental seek-and-destroy 
entities). For the hundreds of broadcast frequencies 
available to each region, there are three or four thousand 
more owned by the federal government under a variety 
of jurisdictions, and kept out of the hands of the ultimate 
consumer (us). Thus, our government (for some anach- 
ronistic reason, they persist in calling it “capitalistic,” as 
in “the American Capitalistic System”) is powerfully 
socialistic when it comes to eminent domain, the owner- 
ship of the hectares of raw land in the western United 
States, and the stewardship of the longwave, medium- 
wave, shortwave, high-and ultra-high-frequency bands 

JD: What I would like to do is get some of these 
frequencies away from the government — set upa series 
of special bands, one for each interest group. Free 
speech. Every possible political group would have their 
own reserved frequency. 

ME: The anarchists? 

JD: Yes. 

ME: The socialist workers? 

JD: Yes, those too, 

ME: The John Birch Society? 

JD: OF course. 

ME: PAW? AIM? The ADA? The IUD? 

JD: All of them. Everyone gets to broadcast, when- 
ever and however they want. It will be designated as the 
Political Band — for all political interests. 

ME: I'm for it. A Political Band. And since I've 
always liked march music, I want them to set up some- 
thing for the John Philip Sousa fans, like a Brass Band. 

JD: Right! That too. And for Caribbean music, a 
Steel Band. And for the latex industry 

ME: A Rubber Band? 

JD: And for the FBI. . . 

Eve: The FBI, the CTA and all spying services get a 
Watch Band. 

Eve is an information junkie — and because she is a 
radio person too, it means she can’t get through the day 
without a dose of National Public Radio. Here we are 
hundreds of miles from the U.S. border — and she 
wants to hear “All Things Considered” You need to visit 
with Nina Totenberg? The Radio Freak will take care of 
all your needs. JD goes to work, mutters and curses, and 
then there she is with some AM station from Tucson that 
does NPR. It fades in and out with all this talking about 
Bock— but there itis, at 1550 kHz. Driving past elephant 
trees, senita cactus, yucca, and the sweet organ-pipe 
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cactus (that fed the Indians for so long in this dry and 
hungry land), those smooth-voiced Americans are tell- 
ing us more than we want to hear about the Straits of 
Hormuz, keeping us world-nervous even though we are 
so far from home. 


AUGUST 28 [MULEGE] 


In Mission San Ignacio and in others farther to the 
north, there are persons who will attach a piece of meat to a 
string, swallow it, and then pull it out again, like pearl 
fishers pulled out of the tater, repeating the performance a 
dozen or more times in succession for the sake of prolonging 
the taste and the enjoyment of the meat 

— Observations in Lower California 
by Johann Jakob Bagert, S.J. (177) 


Our first evening in Mulegé we go to the Candide 
Restaurant. We sit out of doors, on the patio, so we can 
eat while enjoying the wasps and gnats that fly into our 
eyes and up our noses. The waiter is a hectoring little 
hunchback named Toulouse-Lautrec (Pancho Toulouse- 
Lautrec, that is) who can make no sense at all of my 
impeccable Spanish, as I can make no sense of his 
Mulegé accent — except to understand that they are all 
out of fish, clams, seafood, meat, vegetables, bread, and 
tortillas. The three things they do have in abundance are 
warm Bohemia, crying babies, and the specialty, “Callo 
Empanizada.” 

After we order three plates of crying baby, I mean 
Callo, Eve wants to know what it is, and I explain, in the 
simplest way possible, that “pan” means “bread,” so 
“empanizada” must mean that the Callois “embreaded” 

Eve: Embreaded? It’s going to be “embreaded” 
What does that mean? And what's “Callo?” 

Me: You know what “encrusted” is? 

She: Yes. 

Me: And you know what “endive” is? 

She: Mmm. 

Me: Need I say more? It means “fried.” Or “broiled” 
Or possibly “steamed.” It’s from the Graeco-Latin root, 
named after Publius Panada, the great second century 
chef, also known as Boy-Ar-Deus, for “cook of the gods.” 

They sigh and turn to waich the anties of the black 
dog Lobo. Lobo has taken an immediate fancy to me, or 
rather, to my groin. He rests his big, ugly, flea-bitten 
nose there, seeking scraps. “Shoo,” I say, making, weak 
motions with my hand, but he snarls at me (and my 
groin) and I am content to make peace with Lobo by 
hiding temporarily atop JD and Eve. Evidently in Baja 
dog language “Shoo” means “Stay! 

“What does “Callo” mean?” persists Eve, brushing 
me out of her hair. 

Me: There's the mystery. The closest word I can 
come up with, using the usual etymological keys, leads 
us to believe that it has something to do with “street,” or 
“calle” They probably have the same root, or route 

Eve: As each other? 


Me: As each other before they had begun. Again. 
Did you get that — route? 

JD: We're going to be eating fried street? 

Before I can answer that question, Toulouse-Lautree 
brings in three plates of breaded, fried potholder. 

‘As we chew on this for awhile, Eve points out that 
the Candide is “an unhappy restaurant.” Indeed, the 
patrons are surfaced, a man and wife over in the comer 
are going after each other with blancmange, the owners 
children are having tantrums in the kitchen, two cats are 
fighting in the oak tree behind me, and there is a pal- 
metto bug crawling up my leg. I tell them about my 
fungus. 

“This subtropical air has a very strange effect on my 
feet,” I tell them. “My fungus has been an old friend for 
forty years, now. Each night, regularly, I sprinkle some 
Desenex on it, which it slurps right up, licking its little 
fungoid chops, sitting up, rolling over, and begging for 
more.” It is one of those things, like my dewlaps, my 
twitches, and my rotund personality that I figure will be 
with me until I die. 

“Down here something goes haywire,” I tell them. 
The symbiotic relationship that me and my fungus have 
had for so long gets topsy-turvy, and the fungus begins 
to send tendrils far beyond jits usual nesting place 
between the fourth and fifth digits, moving up my leg. 
And the scabies which has contented itself with a place 
on the cranium, at the back, near the bald spot, starts 
south, down, all the way down to meet the fungus 
coming up from below. “Sometimes I think Iam just a 
big Hom and Hardarts for all the various bacteria and 
funguses in the universe,” I tell them. “A larder of deli- 
cate flesh. Alll the people in the world, and they choose 
me, and invite all their microbial friends down for din- 
ner. ‘We've been eating on Amantea for so long,’ they 
tell their pals. ‘He won't mind. C'mon over and join us. 
You bring the wine? And they show up with their 
families, and their families’ families, and all my doctors 
and sorcerers shake their heads, and sympathize, and 
show me their own cases of fungus, and I know the 
meaning of a lifelong attachment” 

Itsets me to thinking about this thing we call body, 
and how it is given to us, most of us, in a relatively 
pristine condition, and then over the years we give it, or 
are given, these scars, kinks, and twists, some of which 
are temporary and some forever, or at least our forever: 
the exact place where you broke your wrist, the fungus 
under the nail, the scar where you cut yourself just above 
the kneecap, piles, varicose veins. They're not about to 
go away, but rather like tenants who refuse to depart, 
they become a part of you and your world. We age, and 
‘we (and they) are writfen on this huge scroll called Body. 
These unbidden ride-alongs take the journey as 
seriously as we do. They've signed up with this vessel for 
life, and must stay with us until the end and will, I guess, 
reluctantly pass on to fungal heaven with us on that day 
when the train pulls into the station 
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AUGUST 29 [MULEGE] 


Q: Which animal is the slyest? 
A: The one that man does not yet know. 
Q: Which came first, day or night? 
A: Day, but it was only a day ahead. 
Q: What is the cause of the world? 
A: Love. 
— The Mahabharata 


Last night Eve said that Freud's novels were as good as 
Dostoevskis, but instead of the four Brothers Kara- 
mazov — Ivan, Dmitry, Alyosha, and Smerdyakov — 
what you got were the Four Bothers: 1d, Ego, Superego, 
and Libido. This observation threw her audience into 
gales of silence, I recall, 80 we 
hastened to finish our hotpads, 
retrieved my groin from Lobo, 
thanked Toulouse-Lautrec for a 
terrible meal, and disappeared 
back toward the hotel. 

The Placebo air condi- 
tioner in my room thrums, 
sotto voce, goes into a deeper 
thrum when the condenser 
kicks in, every twenty seconds 
or so, continues this deep- 
throated noise for a minute or 
so — and then kicks off. It can 
drive you crazy when you are 
trying to sleep (or trying to go 
crazy). Iie there for an eternity 
or so, anticipating the musics 
of the air conditioner and the 
Jeavings of my brain: thoughts, 
memories, ideas, plans, hopes. 
1 fall to thinking about the last 
time I was in Baja. 

After our fever-torture 
ride, when Gerry and I finally 
got to our room, there at the Miracle Inn in Santa Inez, 
we'd been conjoined to the car for so long that our 
bodies were sweaty, aching, tired. Once in our room, 
we strip and shower, and as the hot waters flow over 
us, he washes me and soaps me down from the top of 
my head to the bottom of my feet, and I do the same for 
him, I can’t vouch for me, but I certainly remember 
Gerry: perfect, atleast toone observer's eyes—no bald 
spots, no inner tube about the waist, no saphenous 
veins. 

Then we fall into bed, not even bothering to cat, s0 
tired that we don’t even turn off the light, just pass out 
in the bed. 

He wakes me several hours later in a fugitive 
dream, racing along the shore, feet kicking out at the 
sand, eyes moving about under closed lids. I wonderif 


Lam part of his dream: running with him through this 
dream surf, kicking at the dream waves before him, 
alive with the dream pleasure of being alive. C1 
motions are filled with effort, and yet are also light. 
The waves arch perfectly, catching the turquoise light 
without flaw. The sun is heatless, the motion goes on 
forever. Bodies move, and move, then are quiescent. 
Gerry's feet stretch across the foot of the bed, then turn 
inwards, turn inwards like a dream. “Wake up, 
Gerry,” I say, and shake him. “Wake up.” He turns, 
and the dream is gone. Gerry is powerful when awake, 
vulnerable when asleep, missed when gone. 

“He's somewhere around here,” I think, thinking 
of him, now that he is (unthinkably) gone. Maybe he is 
out for a walk on the night beach, as he is wont to do, 
so full of life, not willing to waste any part of it on 
sleep. I'll go outside, and there 
he'll be in the distance, the 
black shadow on the moon- 
white shade, caught by reflec 
tions that run across the waves, 
1a shadow so far away that it 
becomes part of the night. 
“He's somewhere around here, 
T know,” I say to myself. And 
when he returns, I'll be able to 
lean over, and, by listening 
carefully, hear the great sound 
of his heart, the great, warm, 
generous heart that moves so 
perfectly, perfectly in his chest. 

They say that these afflic- 
tions we call love are shadows 
out of our childhood. A father 
or a mother, a brother or a sis- 
ter, an unde, a cousin maybe. 
Our child hearts become 
forged into a diamond point of 
love, at age four or five or six. 
We love, with a child’s mute 
love. It's one of those prints we 
make in kindergarten. We take the wild rose, and setit 
in the press on top of the blueprint paper — flatten it 
out under the glass cover. We set it out in the sun few 
minutes, and then take it inside, into the darkroom. 
We turn the key, take the paper out and slip it in the 
water, and with child-magic, the wild rose appears 
there, before our eyes, the background light blue, the 
shade dark and flat, a magic image of the wild rose. We 
throw away the rose, but over the years the image 
stays: faint but always there, just enough of an image 
to bring back that particular day, the acrid smell of the 
darkroom, the thin smell of the fields, the frail scent of 
the wild rose. 

Our childhood loves are imprinted on the soul, 
and that imprint stays with us all our days. Its an 
image that holds all subsequent loves. It’s a time left 


over from forty years ago on this earth (an earth that 
no longer even exists): a shadow-love which taught us, 
for the first time, that we could be immersed in the 
very existence of other humans, and thus be capable of 
mountainous feelings, feelings of divinity, feelings of 
absolute, unbroken, unmitigated love. We learn, too, 
that as humans, inducted as we are into the fraternity, 
‘we are capable of the dying fall when we lose that love. 

In honor of that flower, and that dark room, in 
1940; in honor of that faded, flattering image: we'll 
spend the rest of our days attempting to reproduce it, 
days in which we try to replicate the flower of it and 
equally, and as virulently, replace its loss. 


1 loved my boyfriend so tenderly, I thought 1 must 
transmogrify into vapor. It would take spectroscopic 
analysis to locate my molecules in thin air. No possible 
way of holding him was close enough. Nothing could 
cure this bad case of gentleness except, perhaps, vio- 
lence: maybe if he swung me by the legs and split my 
skull on a tree? Would that ease this insane wish to kiss 
too much his eyelids’ outer corners and his temples, as 
if Lcould love up his brain? ... 
When rage or boredom reappeared, each seemed never 
to have left. Each so filled me with so many years’ 
intolerable accumulation it jammed the space behind 
my eyes, so I couldn't see. There was no room left even 
on my surface to live. My rib cage was so taut 1 
couldn't breathe. Every cubic centimenter of atmo- 
sphere above my shoulders and head was heaped with 
last straws. Black hatred clogged my very blood. 1 
couldn’ t peep, Icouldn’t wiggle or blink; my blood was 
too mad to flow. 

— An American Childhood 


1 try to write the memory of the flower into my 
journal. The journals, always at my bedside — and 
now we, they and I, are numbering fifty-four. Dreams, 
memories, expectations, cuphorias, dolors, rhap- 
sodies, lamentations, promises to improve, promises 
tokeep, so many promises to keep. Fifty-four volumes 
for some literary executrix to wade through, all 
arranged by date, hour, and city (if travelling): 
thoughts, observations, feelings (or imagined feel- 
ings), ideas for stories, angers (temporary, perma- 
nent), psychological assessments of childhood (or of 
yesterday's argument), telephone numbers, loves, lost 
loves, anticipated loves, anticipated loves lost, pretty 
words to remember (“peckerwood,” “drosophilia,” 
“maladive,” “effluvia,” “gutta-percha”), for possible 
pretty poems: 

The drosophilia comes crawling, 

Crawling onto the gutta-percha 

Whatta-percha! “Peckerwood,”” 
Says the maladive, bird-in-hand: 


“Peckerwood effiuvia’’ it sings. 
And, as well, for comparison, bits of real poetry that 
strike the fancy: 

Along the edges of the river 

the night is turning moist 

and on the breasts of my little Lola 

the branches are dying of love. . . 

The night of anise and silver 

sparkles along ihe tiles of the roof. 

Silver of gutters and mirrors 

The anise of white thighs 

The branches are dying of love. 

— F. Garcia Lorca 


Date of first journal entry, June 30, 1977, First 
sentence. “What is this misery?” A doldrum, a barely 
remembered plaint from so long ago. What other way 
tostart out the first of fifty-four Domesday Books than 
with this interior Greek chorus in mortification. Wad- 
ing through this mopish river we call life, in the middle 
of yet another attack of neurasthenia, transcribed duti- 
fully in the diptych. If we have nothing else to show for 
our wormwood, there are, at the very least, words. All 
else may disappear (dreams, pretensions, hopes, 
desire, love, lust, wonderings, wanderings) — but 
there'll always be the words, pouring off the page, 
onto the floor, clogging the drains, gushing willy-nilly 
into the kitchen, flooding the hallways, filling up the 
rooms, pouring over the transom, spilling into the 
streets, mucking up the neighborhood, so the mayor 
has to call a special meeting of the council, saying “We 
have to do something about these words, they’re 
flooding the whole damn city!” They clog the free- 
ways, bring interstate commerce grinding to a halt, 
immerse all buildings to their tops, making everything, 
useless, this endless outpouring of words! 


The Journal — I must tell you — is no different 
than the slashed wrist or the swallowed bottle of pills. 
It becomes the symbol of Woe. Unless one is starving, 
or dying from some intractible, wasting disease, Woe 
cannot be seen. There is no accepted way toelevate the 
doldrums so that others can smell, taste, or feel them, 
Tears are not acceptable. Whining, not tolerated. 
‘Complaining: no—not in America, Land of the Brave. 

Therefore, we are forced to mutilate our bodies 
.. . OF write. 

You don’t see my Welischmerz? Look: | have thou- 
sands of pages to document it. Eileen Simpson says 
that when she was working with ten- and twelve-year- 
old orphans in Nashville, 

these malnourished, undersized boys with pale, wiz- 
‘ened faces [which] seemed to be from Dickens day 

Each carried, or rather clutched, a small wooden 
‘matchbox which he let go of reluctantly, and only on 
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the promise that it would stay where he had put it on 
the testing table in front of him. What was in the box? 
“Things,” they said. One of then, a recent arrival at 
the school and younger than the others, allowed me to 
look into his. It contained a canceled stamp, a bit of 
twine, a paper clip, a single jack, a marble: his posses 
sions. 

We are all orphans, we all have to have a simple pos- 

session, something to fall back on. A matchbox 

Leopold Bloom's bar of soap. Stephen Daedalus’s ash- 

stick. C. Amantea’s fifty-four journals, with their 

570,000 words. 

(On the other hand, my friend JD collects seconds 
— Leap Seconds. (He calls them “Leap Frogs.”) A 
couple of years ago when they were going to sew an 
additional second on Universal Mean Time (which 
they do every now and again), he tuned into WWV for 
the occasion. WWYV is the official U.S. government 
time station that broadcasts on medium and short- 
wave. The broadcast consists of metronomic peeps, 
and then, on the hour, a voice saying “Universal Mean 
Time, Fifteen-Hundred Hours.” And then there's a 
sound of weeping. It is appropriate that someone 
mourn the passing of time, n'est ge pas? 

JD wanted to be there listening to WWV at the 
momentous occasion of the Leap Second so he could 
add it to his collection. He claims that the fact that they 
have to stick an extra second into the time bank now 
and then is because “the earth moves around rather 
unscientifically: it doesn’t conform.” As he is telling 
me about this very important occasion, I have a picture 
of all the Scientific Goonheads of the world gathered 
about their shortwave receivers for the Big Moment, 
when the Leap Second is added forever to the univer- 
sal clock works. 

It’s not unlike another Leap Second, that of The 
Mahabharata. The Mahabharata is the epic of India, an 
epic fifteen times longer than the Bible. Peter Brook 
recently boiled it down to nine hours, and gave his 
version of it on stage. One could choose to goto the all- 
in-one session (taking up a whole Saturday), or go 
three evenings in a row. We went to the latter. 

It was a grand experience, an epic play, with epic 
actions, gods, characters, and dilemmas. There was 
‘Vyasa, the writer of The Mahabharata. The writer writes 
himself into the play as a seedy old bum, and despite 
the fact that he created it (and himself), he never seems 
to know what's going to happen next. 

There's Yudhishthira, who can never tell a lie and 
who, as much as anyone, is the hero. There’s Krishna 
— the great, blue god of the Hindus. At the beginning 
of their epic battle, Arjuna — soldier, brother of 
Yudhishthira— appeals to Krishna, asks him to be his 
charioteer. Arjuna says that he is afraid, that he cannot 
go to war. “I can’t bring death to my own family. How 
could I dare to be happy again? No, I prefer not to 
defend myself. I will wait here for death.” Then the 


following dialogue takes place: 
Krishna: Victory and defeat, pleasure and pain are all 
the same. Act, but don't reflect on the fruits of the act 
Forget desire; seek detachment. 
Arjuna: Yet you urge me to battle, to massacre. Your 
words are ambiguous. I am confused. 
Krishna: Renunciation is not enough. You must not 
withdraw into solitude. You must not stay without 
action, for we are here to serve the world. 
Arjuna: Yes, I know 
Krishna: You must rise up free from hope and throw 
‘yourself into the battle. 
Arjuna: How can I put into practice what you're 
demanding of me? The mind is capricious, unstable; 
it's evasive, feverish, turbulent, tenacious. It’s harder 
to subdue than taming the wind. 
Then Krishna “murmured in his ear.” 
Krishna led Arjuna through the tangled forest of illu- 
sion. He began to teack him the ancient yoga of wisdom 
‘and the mysterious path of action. He spoke for a long 
time, a very long time, between the two armies prepar- 
ing to destroy themselves ... He showed him the 
deepest movements of his being and his true battlefield 
where you need neither warriors nor arrows, where 
each man must fight alone, It’s the most secret knowl- 
edge, He showed himt the whole of truth; he taught him 
how the world unfolds. 
And that is the Leap Second of The Mahabharata. 
For what Krishna is whispering in Arjuna’s ear, just a 
mere moment on stage, is the entire Bhagavad-Gita. 
Like the aeons of the stars themselves, this lovely docu- 
ment has been compressed down to a whisper, an 
aside, on the stage, before the battle. The philosophy 
of the ages, crammed into that single moment. 
Whetherit is The Leap Second or the entire Bhaga- 
tad Gita as. a moment or the comedy of fifty-four jour- 
nals — it is enough to save us from ourselves, isn’t it? 
The cure for the taedium vitae of our nights, all the 
brooding of our days. 


SEPTEMBER 2 


Just below Mulegé there area series of beaches, all 
part of the Bahia de Concepcién. We drive through a 
brown and stony wasteland, with only lava flows and 
cardén cactus for relief from the stoniness of it all — 
and then we come over the hill and there is the beach 
spread out before us, tucked into a cove, hills all about 
on three sides, turquoise waters to the east. The sand is 
brilliant white, and there are twenty or thirty deserted 
straw shacks set about to protect us from the worst of 
the sun, 

We drive down to the beach, park near the water, 
spread the towels, get out the cooler, and put ourselves 
into the waters, the earthen, warm waters of La Bahia 
de la Concepcién, the Bay of all our Conceptions. All 
day we float there on the water, take our rest on the 
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sand, or in the shack — talking sometimes; not talk- 
ing, others 

And when [ am in the waters, with my mask, I 
think am turning into a fish, floating over the bottom 
of the bay three or four or six feet below me. Thereare a 
hundred minnows that come to nibble at my fingers. 
There are a dozen large fish that rest in the floating 
shadow of my body; I become a great white whale 
rolling about in the warm waters. 

Thave assumed this mask, no different than the 
masks used in Greek dramas, because it is a mask to 
disguise the world (and me) from the fact that T am 
probably not a fish. A mask that allows me, still, to 
play at being a sea creature, hovering over my brothers 
along the bottom: the turbans racing awkwardly along 
the rocks, the clams lying about like Christmas pres- 
ents, the goatfish and garden eels, the purple spirals. 
The multifarious creatures lie so easily below, as I float 
along, until, at one point, I come upon the doubler 
crab. John Barth once talked about the doublers, in 
love (as it were): 

With a great sense of well-being I tossed the last hard 
half of my breakfast biscuits at a doubler crab mating 
lazily just beneath the surface. As was their custom, 
the gentleman did the swimming while the soft lady 
beneatle, locked to him with all her legs, allowed him 
his pleasure, which might last for fourteen hours. 
Crabbers refer to the male and the female thus coupled 
in their sport as one crab, a “doubler,” just as Plato 
imagined the human prototype to be male and female 
joined into one being. My biscuit landed to starboard of 
the lovers, and the gentleman slid, unruffled, six 
inches to port, then submerged, girl friend and all, in 
search of the tasty missile that had near scuttled his 
affair. 

We're sea creatures, the crabs and I, back where 
‘we began; half in the waters and half in the air. | am 
part of the shore, part of the waters; I am the waves 
and the light — and these are the rhythms of my 
childhood. The waters of the sea, as much my home as 
the land. 

We develop a beach style. Eve will often sit up to 
her waist in the water, reading her book, her great 
floppy hat making her look like one of the naiades. JD 
will be off in the deeper waters, standing, bent over, 
mask on face, leaning over the secrets which lie below 
him, at his feet. I float about, held a few feet above the 
seafloor by the salt waters, as I drop my hand down to 
weave through the fish, pick up a clam, then float it 
back, touch the limpets and chitons, dig up some sand 
so that the hundred minnows will fill it with their 
curiosity, thoughts in and about the hole. 

Floating at one with the sun and the water and the 
sand. There are times during the days when we go 
back to Mulegé, so briefly, and while there, we find 
ourselves longing for the beach: the streets are scorch- 
ing, the sweat comes so readily in the damp 


atmosphere. We stop by Panaderias Lolita to pick up 
some bread and cheese and ice and mineral water — 
and then we come back to our home in the water again. 

Sometimes, when the sun is at ils highest, our 
scheduled nonschedule brings us together in the 
straw shack, and we lie there, out of the sun, talking 
about this or that. At those moments, we are in no way 
connected to the world — that real world out there, the 
one we come from, the one we have to return to, 
someday. Someday. 

Nearby, there are four or five fan palms, joined at 
the base, set in the sand a few feet from the waves, 
looking like nothing so much more than every car- 
toonist’s vision of a desert isle. Birds fit in and out of 
the fronds. Eve says we should look them up in our 
bird atlas. 

“Lookat the red-breasted one up there,” she says, 
pointing. 

“Where?” I ask, hopefully, trying, squinting 
through my lenses, against the light of the sun, trying 
to see the tree, much less the bird. 

“There,” she says— “see, ithas a green head, and 
fulvous wings.” 

“Fulvous wings?” I say. “What color is its 
tongue?” 

“Orange,” she says, “with tiny veins of green.” 

“The truth is not in you,” I tell her. “You're suffer- 
ing from Mythomania” But I dutifully get out our 
worn copy of Captain Wimbey’s Bird Atlas to look up this 
red-breasted bird with yellow wings, and the green- 
veined tongue. “Here,” I say, showing her a likely 
looking one, “It mustbe the Flammulated Fly-Catcher, 
with its ‘low bubbling or rolling cry of Prrrrreep-prrr- 
rreep: Listen!” 

We fall silent. “Cheep,” go the birds in the tree. 
“Cheep-cheep,” they say. Eve points out that the Flam- 
mulated Fly-Catcher does not have a golden beak, and 
certainly not an orange tongue. Furthermore, it nests 
only in Squaw Valley. “O.K.,” I say, leafing through 
the pages, “How about . . . here! The Slaty-Tailed 
‘Trogon. ‘When mating, it goes ‘cow, cow, cow.” 

“Cow-cow?” she says, doubtfully. ““Cheep- 
cheep,” go the birds in the tree. 

She pulls on her straw boater. “The truth is not in 
you,” she says, pushing herself out to sea. 

“You're not leaving,” I call out. “Just as we've 
made ornithological history. Our names will go down 
in Captain Wimbey’s Hall of Fame. Look here. The 
Parus wollwoberi — the Bridled Titmouse — or,” I say, 
raising my voice, “the Rufous-Browed Pepper-Shrike, 
whose gentle song goes ‘to-wish-to-we-yo, to-wish-to- 
we-yo’ Or how about the Plain Antvireo,” (I am yell- 
ing so she can hear me over the lapping of the waves) 
“whose mating call is” (I become the Antvireo itself) 
“hee, hee, hee-hee-hee-heeheeheehee.” The sound 
echoes back from the mountains behind me: “Hee- 
hee-hee . . . “ it goes, and from far out at sea now, 
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comes the response of the siren, calling back to me, 
telling me that she will never go bird watching with 
me, ever again, for the truth is not in me. 

Later, as the sun yawns, and starts to stretch out to 
rest, I put ona tape of some Russian songs. | drink a 
bottle of Corona, eat some Gamesa crackers. The 
sounds are magnified in the late afternoon. Eve and JD. 
are together, in the water, looking at something in the 
deep. The shadows grow towards them. I listen to 
these songs from the mountains of Georgia. Its the 
sound of people from far away, singing about their 
loves and their nights and their souls. The quiet, the 
growing shadows, and I think about the people 12,000 
miles away, thinking that the music | am listening to is 
really no further away than our souls. “These voices, 
these people, no matter where they are from, they're 
human,” | think. It is as if all 
humans are visiting together 
on this planet —and happen to 
come together this evening. 
This sweet and silent beach, 
the waves rubbing against the 
shore —and we are all together 
on the land, on the face of the 
earth, with these words. What- 
ever they may be, these are the 
sounds of humanity, and they 
tie us together in the universe. 


San Quintin. . . lis}an ugly 
town with an even uglier reputa~ 
tion the Hotel La Pinta in San 
Ignacio is overpriced, and the 
Motel La Posada has a very good 
restaurant, but the service deterio~ 
rates if you order the cheaper items 
on the menu 

Loreto is a drab town with a 
poor beach which boasts a fine 
museum and a few cheap hotels. 

The Hacienda is untidy and carelessly run, but has a 
good bar. 

Santa Rosalia has a dirty beach and sparse accomoda- 
tions 

— The 1987 South 
American Handbook 


“It’s a good damn thing we got out of there when 
we did,” [tell them as we drive north. 

“The bugs?” JD asks. For indeed, as we loaded up 
the car, the gnats and mosquitoes and horseflies had 
discovered us, especially me and my sweet, savory 
blood, which they tried to steal for the care and feed- 
ing of their own obnoxious progeny. And while not 
nibbling away at my neck and arms, they would buzz 


my ears to let me know they have my number. 

“No,” Isay. “It wasn’t the bugs. It was that I began 
to believe that if we didn’t get the hell out of there, we 
would have had to move into that straw shack, spend 
the rest of our lives there, pothering around, plucking 
clams and crab and fish from the sea to broil over the 
fire, picking up bread and beer and limones in Mulegé 
to tide us over. If we hadn’t left when we did, we'd 
have been a disgrace to all parents and friends, since 
they had naively thought we were going to be coming, 
home some day. Can you imagine the three of us living, 
in a five-by-seven hut with a three-mile wide front 
lawn? For the rest of our lives.” We all sigh. 

We head on north, then east — back into the 
desert, out of the steamy heat. We are leaving our 
seaside freedom, going back to our routines. Our sub- 
lime time together makes us a 
bit silly. JD finds “All Things 
Considered” on the radio 
again, and I tell Eve and JD of a 
program 1am planning, a radio 
program for the Little People of 
the world — midgets, dwarfs: 
the Short Folk, It will address 
their needs, and will be called 
Small Things Considered. JD 
starts in on his theory about 
Taco Bell. Here he is referring 
to the telephone company of 
Baja — whose lines, carried on 
spindly, bent, and twisted old- 
man canes at the side of the 
road, accompany us north- 
wards. He says the engineers 
of CEPSA —the Mexican High- 
way Department — visited the 
United States and found that 
all the highways have wires, on 
poles, alongside them. They 
weren't sure why, but they felt 
it was essential for the road, so 
they came back and — zotz! — Taco Bell (and Tel) was 
bom, 

‘The desert here is spectacularly dry, and desolate, 
and brown, As the sun dies in the west, the cirio trees 
are lit up by the last of the rays, giving them an 
especially bristled otherworldly appearance. They cer- 
tainly are the ugliest thing going, outside of Kansas 
City, with their large, pale trunks growing narrower 
and narrower, coming to a point, sometimes curving 
over themselves in strange loops, and with prickly 
branches sticking out all over. The romantic priest Fr 
Junipero Serra, who explored Baja two hundred years 
ago, and could find good in even the worst of land and 
life, despised them as “a tree utterly useless, even for 
fuel.” 

A rainstorm comes up, as happens occasionally in 


this part of Baja, a torrent which showers us thor 
oughly and then is, as soon, gone. JD makes me stop 
the car so he can remove some boulders that it brought 
down into the road, because that’s the kind of person 
he is, “What would happen if they had a race along 
this road — and someone ran into one of those boul- 
ders,” he says. “All Things Considered” babbles on 
about American mine-sweepers, far away, troubles so 
far away from us now, but now coming closer. 

JD has been reading The Arabs and thinks he has 
solved the problem of our conflict with the Iranians. 
He says that all their violence comes from their being 
Muslims. He claims that the Muslim mentality leads to 
all their frustrations, which they try to solve with war 
and other antagonisms. He thinks that instead of 
dropping torpedoes on them, we should torpedo 
them with love — Porky's style. 

“We've spent a hundred-billion dollars on ‘the 
Iranian Problem,” and what do we have to show for it? 
What we have to do is make Iran a part of the solution, 
instead of part of the problem,” he says. “We have to 
appeal to them in the only way we can appeal to them.” 

Hecallsit “The Jim Beam Solution to International 
Conflict.” The U.S. military will contract for 50 billion 
mini-bottles of booze, along with balloons and an 
equal number of videotapes. The bottles will consist of 
Jim Beam, the balloons will be used to float them and 
the tapes softly to earth. The tapes will consist of 
special, educational programming put together by the 
National Science Foundation, the National Institute of 
Mental Health, the National Security Council, and 
Playboy. They'll be specially-produced programs that 
will appeal to the brighter side of your average Iranian 
male. Instruction will be in the form of players, in the 
buff, rolling about in beds filled with couscous and 
lamb stew. There'll also be your regular, old-fashioned 
bondage (with shadoofs and djellabus) and a couple of 
camel — not donkey but camel — shows. The usual 
intellectual dialogue of “Sexcetera” and “Electric 
Blue,” along with the usual grunts and pants, will be 
translated into Farsi. The Air Force will balloon these 
gifts not only to Teheran, Qom, Abadan, Tabriz, but 
out to the heartland, into the deserts, up in the moun- 
tains, to the shore. At the same time, the Japanese will 
deliver, gratis, apparently by mistake, to each and 
every village, tens of thousands of disposable, battery- 
pak VCRs. 

Love will do the rest. These videos should serve to 
dispatch 500 years of the call of the muezzins. Soon 
enough, your average [ranian will begin to figure out 
what he has been missing all these years under all 
those veils. The tapes will reveal to the fellahin a whole 
new world filled with ludicrous breasts, ribald postur- 
ings, long nights spent panting on the waterbed. Soon 
enough, western culture will come clear. The average 
Iranian’s anger over what he’s been missing all these 
years will be tempered by his greed not to miss any 


more. The National Security Council and the National 
Science Foundation, we speculate, have — between 
them — enough money stored away under “entertain- 
ment” so that no one in Congress will probe “Opera- 
tion Bunnyhookah” until after its over and done with, 
and a rousing success. In this way, the plan will not 
violate the usual foreign policy operations emanating 
from secret White House subbasements. 

“You have saved the peace,” Eve and I tell JD in 
hushed voices. We are swept aside by his prescience. 
We instantly award him a brittlebush staff with crown 
‘of boojums for a job well done in the service of human- 
ity. 


SEPTEMBER 3 [SAN IGNACIO} 


the Old Gentile (Indian) did not flee, It was soon 
evident from his actions that he neither cared nor feared any 
‘one or any thing. During his talk with us, in the very midst 
ofall the people, he squatted dowon, and having no clothing to 
remove he proceeded to relieve the demands of nature even as 
he kept on talking! And when he finished, he wasas happy as 
he was relieved! 

— The Journal of Padre Serra, May 20, 1769 


In the midst of the bone-desert lava-flow lies this 
oasis, the clear and lovely lake at dusk, surrounded by 
tule and palm trees. The mission, dating from 1786, is 
‘exquisitely designed, decorated with several irregular 
points atop the structure — a half-dozen giant straw- 
berries — and a dozen or so round windows, spotted 
here and there, surrounded by faded red rings and 
diamond-shaped workings. There is the usual huge, 
wooden door, with elaborate, black-metal hinges. Its 
dark and cool inside 

“Its funny,” I say. “When the Spanish padres 
came through, their first thought was always about 
building a mission” The Indians were perfectly con- 
tent to go around eating the pifoles and sweet cactus 
and mescal, dressed up in their birthday suits. But the 
Spaniards wanted to have some symbol of their 
religion: they wanted to clothe the land (and the 
Indians), so they caused to be built thirty missions 
thoughout Baja California. They, like the architects of 
Manhattan, had a definite (and intractable) edifice 
complex. 

And the missions were all the same: imposing, 
cool, tall ceilings — a relief from the blasting heat 
outside — but always with the feeling of prison, with 
twelve-foot heavy doors, the black metal bars and 
hinges. 

The next day, as we drive west and north, I catch 
myself thinking about Father Serra. We're going along 
the same trail he took, although at a slightly different 
speed. The father marched north from Loreto, a hun- 
dred miles below Mulegé — from March 28 to July 1, 
1769. He and his followers went by foot across some of 
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the most parched, dry, inhospitable, burning hills, ar- 
royos, and mountains in the world. 

To read his words, one would never think that he 
was trudging along, with his soldiers, a few burros 
and Indians, and the newly appointed Governor Por- 
tola, through a wasteland. In fact, reading his entries, 
one would think we were on the road to Paradise. 
Which, romantic that he was, perhaps was true. 

At San Andres he wrote: 

What we saw was a vast extent of good land, all 
prairies and well watered. It is an excellent site for 
‘another good mission and rancheria. 
(On May 16th, he paused at 
«pleasant spot called Sart Juan de Dios. We found here 
plenty of water, pasture, alders, tules anda bright sky. 
And on June 13: 
The explorers sent us word about 3:00 P.M. that we 
‘may take our choice of two good watering places. The 
first is three leagues from here; the second is five. Both 
have plenty of sweet woater, with abundant pasture for 
the stock. God be praised! 

Even at those places where there was absolutely 
nowater, he could find something of interest, such as on 
June 2, when he reported the discovery of “Rose Can- 
yon:” 

Ihave noted the beauty and abundance of flowers. To 
indicate the truth of this, tohen we arrived at our camp 
site today we found here the Queen of the All — the 
Rose of Castle, As I write I have before me, a stem on 
which there are three full blossoms, several buds, and 
more than six whose petals have fallen. 

Was he as deranged as Columbus — to whom he 
bears no little spiritual resemblance? Or was he just an 
optimistic tale-spinner? Maybe the father had a neces- 
sary supply of bunkum in his soul, something appro- 
priate to other salesmen that were to appear in Alta 
California a hundred years later. 

It may have had to do with the fact that if he were 
to report honestly on the barrenness of the coun- 
tryside, it would be the end of any and all further 
exploration or interest from the Spanish Crown. By 
sending back glowing reports of verdant fields and 
potable water — even hinting at a good silver mine just 
waiting to be worked —Serra was making sure that his 
own stupendous efforts on this godforsaken penin- 
sula would not be in vain. 

Perhaps it is wrong to call him a liar. Perhaps it is 
best to think of him as a romantic, the Don Quixote of 
the desert, a man who was able to find flowers and 
trees and good, sweet water where no one before (or 
since) ever find them. There has to be something daft, 
indeed, about one who presumes to walk eight-hun- 
dred miles up the most barren peninsula in the world, 
claiming all the while that it is in the service of The 
Divine (“I have undertaken this journey to the Ports 
and San Diego and Monterey, for the greater glory of 
God and the conversion of heathen to our Holy Cath- 


olic Faith" he wrote). 
Serra’s tale is not only one of romantic tale telling. 
Ithas the feel, as well, of tragedy to come. Not for the 
Spaniards, certainly — they had the cross and the 
musket to protect them. It was ruinous, however, for 
the Indians, the happy “Gentiles” that the Spaniards 
‘met. For them, the crossing of paths was as much as if 
they had met Mr. Death himself. Instead of the cru- 
<ifix, it would, perhaps, have been more appropriate 
for Serra to carry a Death’s Head on his breast. For he, 
the soldiers, the priests, and the Spaniards who fol- 
lowed over the next decades were to leave behind them 
diseases — mostly syphilis — that killed off 50,000 
Indians and laid waste to a whole innocent culture. In 
less than a century, the Indians who roamed Baja 
California would be reduced to 2,000 in number by a 
hideous corruption of flesh presented, gratis, by the 
followers of Serra. This is a priests report from 1786: 
The missions of San José, Santiago, Todos Santos, San 
Javier, Loreto, San José de Comondit, Purisima, Con- 
cepcién, and Santa Rosalia de Mulegé are on the way to 
total extinction. The reason is so evident that it leaves 
no doubt. Syphilis has taken possession of both sexes to 
such a degree that mothers do not conceive, and if they 
do conceive, the fetus is born with little hope of living. 
There are three times as many adults who die as there 
are babies born. 

A special gift of the soldiery, the camp followers, and 

the religionists of Spain. 

For that reason, Serra’s descriptions of the “Gen- 
tiles” is especially piquant — for it was one of the last 
times that they would be so free and alive, so free of the 
European sicknesses. Their innocence has the hue of 
tragedy because they were so eager to contact these 
strangers, showing them their naive way with posses- 
sions. 

So many came that I could not count them. But their 
‘amiability soon degenerated into familiarity. If, in 
token of friendship, one placed his hands on their heads 
or shoulders, they would immediately repeat the ges- 
ture upon us. If they saw us seated, they would sit 
right down beside us. They showed an acute desire for 
anything they saw or fancied — not stopping at petty 
things at all. They begged me for my habit. They asked 
the Governor for his leather jacket, his waistcoat, his 
pants, and in fact, all the clothes that ite wore! 
Excellent conceit: wanting “all the clothes that he 
wore.” We'd be the last to think of Serra as obsessed, 
but he mentionsa dozen times that the Indians were as 
naked as on the day of their birth: 
I found myself face to face with a dozen of them, all 
grown men except two boys, about ten and fifteen. One 
{fact impressed me, a fact which Icould not believe when 
Tread or heard it: — they went about stark naked just 
like Adam: in Paradise before the Sin. Thus they came 
among us. We mingled with them a while. But al- 
though they saw us completely dressed there was no 


evidence that there was the least blush of shame among 
them for their nakedness. 
Lo! the poor Indian. And denizens of the east came to 
them, and would clothe them, and tell them right from 
wrong. And there would be nothing to fear: 
I made them understand that henceforth a Padre would 
be stationed here, pointing him out to them and calling 
him Father Miguel. They and their friends should 
come to visit him. They should tell their friends that 
there was nothing to fear, for the Father would be their 
best friend. The soldiers who remained with the Padre 
would not harm them, but would do good things for 
them. They must not take any cattle which roamed over 
the open country. They should come to the Father in 
case of necessity, and he would do whatever he could 
for them. These and other things we told them, and 
they listened attentively, seeming to understand, Thus 
it appears to me that they are ready to fall into the 
apostolic net . . 
Fall into the apostolic net. The naked Heathen. Now 
saved by the Holy Church. Animals now saved by the 
bald man with the piercing eyes and the heavy cloak. 
“The Father would be their best friend.” “There was 
nothing to fear” Nothing to fear. 
They do not need food — for they are big and fat! 
Because of their great stature, the Governor thinks 
they would become fine grenadiers . 
They are fat and big now, big enough so that the 
Spaniards think of turning them into soldiers, the 
Army of the Cross. Lo, the poor Indian! So happy and 
fun loving, so curious about these interesting people 
from another land, men — no women — with their 
burros (how the Indians loved playing with them) and 
these funny shaped body-encasing, coarse materials 
they called “clothes.” Lo, the poor Indian, who, in 
such a short period of time, would be devastated by 
the sicknesses that ran through the hearts of the holy 
Spaniards. It was only a century and a half later that 
Arthur North was to write: 
The end of the Baja California Indians is near at hand. 
The Pericues and the Guaycuras are now practically 
extinct. Of the former thousands of Cochimis, perhaps 
a hundred still survive. Of the northern Indians there 
survive today remnants of the Cocopa, Catarina, 
Yuma, Kiliwa, Pais and Diegueno tribes, but only the 
first names can muster more than a hundred individ- 
uals. 

Those Indians who did not die, who became part 
of the missions — the few who were not murdered by 
the social diseases out of Civilization — would be 
treated so wretchedly with scourge and rod meted out, 
by the Spaniards that one commentator opined that 
the Indians would most certainly be better off dead 
rather than saved. 

A mother with a nursing infant took a notion to let me 
hold her baby in my arms for awhile, And thus as theld 
it I could scarcely resist the desire to baptise it before 


giving it back to its supper. 

T gave them all the Sign of the Cross, and I taught them 

fo say “lesus! Mary!” I do for them what I can, caress 

them as I may — And thus we journey onward. 
That sweet infant with such a short time to live. 


Q: What is your opposite? 
A: Myself 
Q: What is madness? 
A: A forgotten way. 
Q: And revolt? Why do men revolt? 
A: To find beauty, either in life or in death 
Q: What for each of us is inevitable? 
A: Happiness. 
— The Mahabharata 


“He might as well have put the Ultimate Curse on 
them,” | tell JD and Eve. “There aren’t any of them left 
—not a one. And they want to sanctify the good, old 
noodle-head, make a saint out of him.” 

Wefall to silencein the proper rhythm of the road. 
We fall silent in our drive, and drive and drive. [feel as, 
if we were on one of Kerouac’s runs across America, 
barely stopping: a few moments here for gas, a few 
moments there for some water. A brief stop to eat. 

We are now on our own goose chase. Like Chau- 
cer’s pilgrims, Fr. Serra, Jack Kerouac, we must have a 
touch of that romantic beatitude in the heart. We 
drive, and drive, and drive ourselves some more. The 
land no longer is a part of us— but a great, wheeling 
scenery forever falling behind. 

We are going home, and our minds are already 
home, and the desert is no longer with us, but some- 
thing to get through so we can be done with the trip, 
get back to our lives, return to whatever we were 
before, whatever we'll be after Baja. We drive and 
drive, the sun behind us, the sun to the side of us, the 
sun going down, the sun gone, the night sky blaring, 
with a thousand stars. We pass back through Guerrero 
Negro, San Quintin, Catavifia, Rosario de Arriba (Get- 
Up-and-Go Rosary!), Santo Telmo, Ensenada. We are 
On The Road, in one of those endless journeys that 
leaves you dazed and befuddled, but you don’t want to 
stop, can't stop, will not stop. The journey becomes its 
own creature, it moves us on its own, we cannot be rid 
of it, 

By midnight, north of Ensenada, I see that they've 
planted great stands of redwoods on both sides of us, 
alongside the “cuota.” Huge stands of giant redwoods, 
crowding in on each other and on us — towering over 
the sides of the road, thousands of them. “How in the 
hell did they get these trees all the way down from Alta 
California? And how in the hell did they get them to 
grow in this desert?” I wonder. The great, dark trees all 
about us, climbing up the hillsides, hanging over each 
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other, and the road. Huge trees, tall and wet, sur- 
rounding our lonely road with shadows of darkness. 

We are in the footsteps of Serra, Portola, and 
Begert, de Galvaz, Cabrillo, and the mad “fili- 
busterer” William Walker — who sailed into La Paz a 
hundred years ago with forty-eight men and pro- 
claimed himself ruler. All of us delusional. We all see 
this barren land and make of it exactly what we most 
desire — superimposing on it Paradise: filling it with 
sweet waters; hiding in its hills mythic silver mines; 
mythic rivers filled with creatures that make huge, 
black pearls; planting —as one might plant divinity — 
great stands of towering redwoods. 

1, like everyone else, have imposed a dream on 
this country that accepts all, and satisfies few. It is no 
accident that the peninsula commences at a place 
called El Arco, the arch, a magic arch formed by the 
sea out of solid rock. In Spanish, the word also has the 
connotations of rainbow, the sign of good luck, and 
prosperous journeys. 

Itis no accident, as well, that the peninsula con- 
ludes in the wilds of Tijuana, with its arch to the 
country next door, the customs and immigration arch. 
It is a place, too, that collects our fantasies, a place of 
wild passions, fantasy nights of exotic and drug-filled 
lust, and the ultimate dream of all encaged, Anglo- 
‘Saxon men—a city without any restraint, without any 
regulations, without any laws to bind, whatsoever. 


Q: What for each of us is inevitable? 
A: Happiness. 
Q: And what is the greatest marvel? 
A: Each day, death strikes and we live as though we were 
immortal. This is the greatest marvel. 

— The Mahabharata 


1am not to tell my two companions about the 
stands of redwoods passing us on either side. I won't 
tell them until we get through the border, out of the 
Land of the Visionary Madmen, into the Land of the 
Pragmatic. I will not reveal the extent of the mirage 
until we make the last miles home, out of this bone-dry 
madhouse that stirs us into such a grand fecundity. We 
do not brake for hallucinations. 

We—all of us seers who journey to the south, and 
there have been far too many of us — should not be 
frightening the innocent, those who lack the romantic 
lunacy of the Don Quixotes of Baja. We must protect 
them from the dreams that have come to us on our 
journeys: visions of salvation, visions of tall, kind, 
trusting Indians (stark, staring naked). Visions of 
unrestricted passion, visions of wide, white, open 
beaches, sweet, turquoise waters pouring out of a 
bone-dry and dusty earth, and, not the least, visions 
of huge, wet, dark, towering, ever-so-quiet, red- 
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woods. Apparitions out of this land of Ultimate Projec- 
tion 
Baja is the last refuge of such innocence — the last 
hope of the servants of God as well as the servants of 
lust. Even the original inhabitants were not spared 
such lunacy. With all their sensibility about clothing, 
the foods of nature, and the shelters of stone, the 
Indians also shared a touch of the Baja Head Balmies. 
As Fr. Begert, certainly the most acute and stolid 
observer of the land reported, good burgher that he 
was: 
some of my parishioners believed themselves to be de- 
scendants of a bird, others of a stone which was lying 
not far from my house, while others dreamed of some- 
thing different along the same lines. Each dream in 
turn was more absurd and more foolish than the other. 
Each dream. More absurd, more foolish — than the 
other. The Truth of Baja. The tale of the visionaries and 
madmen; and, ultimately, the tale of all of us. 
— CARLOS AMANTEA 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHISTINE MORTENSEN 
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GETTING DOCTORED 


Critical Reflections on Becoming @ Physician 


BY MARTIN SHAPIRO, M.D. NEW SOCIETY PUBLISHERS; 
1987. 


A NOT ENTIRELY 
BENIGN PROCEDURE 


Four Years as a Medical Student 
BY PERRI KLASS. G.P. PUTNAM'S SONS; 1987, 


EDICAL SCHOOL, INTERNSHIP, AND RESIDENCY 
training are full of experiences of passionate 
intensity. The plethora of books and movies that 
describe medical training are based on the theme 

“How I survived my journey through Hell.” The 
author, a lonely and compassionate hero on a mission 
to help humanity, encounters insensitive and cruel 
professors who take the time from their quest for 
power to degrade and humiliate him; backstabbing 
classmates whose disdain for patients is outstripped 
only by their lust for making money; an impersonal 
health care delivery system ruled by technology with- 
out regard for human needs. 

“And so, dear reader,” the author concludes, “dis- 
illusioned and downtrodden by my experience, Igave 
up the dream of becoming the Compleat Physician, 
and turned instead to (writing, public health, con- 
sumer advocacy, conflict resolution, the Carmelite 
order, the Hastings Institute for Medical Ethics, pon- 
tification — choose one of the above).” 

Martin Shapiro studied hard in high school in 
Winnipeg, went to medical school at McGill, became 
disillusioned, and chose options one and two above. 
“Criticism is an act of love,” begins Getting Doctored. 
The author has much love to offer. In just 200 pages, he 
offers a remarkably comprehensive perspective on the 
failings in our system of training physicians. The com- 
petition for advancement is marked by games and 
rituals: “I know more than you do,” “I know some- 
thing you don’t know,” “Tcan study longer than you 
can,” and “move to the front of the class” Mastery of 
enormous amounts of useless data is accomplished 
through the obscene and misogynistic mnemonics: 
“Lovely French Tart Sitting Naked in Anticipation” 
(the first letter of each word stands for a branch of the 
external carotid artery). Or “Thick-Thighed Ladies 
Live in Place Ville-Marie” (the eight essential amino 
acids). [ recall from my own days in Chicago, “Oh, Oh, 
Oh, to Touch and Feel a Girls Vagina; Ah, Heaven!” 
(the twelve cranial nerves). A few anecdotes bring a 
human touch to this pessimistic treatise, but they are 
too brief and infrequent. 


A glossary of medical abbreviations is a guide to 
the consumer for the demystification of the doctor's 
alphabet soup (R/O MI, DOE, SOBOF) that alienates 
and elevates the physician from his patient. The book’s 
jacket contains a quote from the Journal of the Canadian 
Medical Association, exhorting “everyone concerned 
with medical education, whether student, graduate, 
or teacher [to] read this witting and thoughtful 
account about becoming a doctor”. Anyone who does 
will consider selling used cars as a more noble profes- 
sion. And the patients . . . should this book fall into 
their hands, we doctors will be reduced to driving 
around in used cars. 

Perri Klass writes beautifully. It’s in her blood — 
her fathers writer. She wrote the Hers column in the 
New York Times and was a contributor to Mademoiselle 
(Doesn’t everyone who reads TFR read Mademoiselle?) 
Her book, A Not Entirely Benign Procedure, is a joy to 
read, full of life and humanity. It is a highly personal 
account of her experiences at Harvard Medical School. 
‘The anecdotes are complete and perfect vignettes of 
suffering, pain, small triumphs, petty jealousies, and 
deep empathy. Her portrayal of the rigors and compe- 
tition of “roundsmanship” leaves us with sympathy 
for the players forced into the games described by Dr. 
Shapiro. Klass and her classmates struggle to find 
meaning and compassion while they fend off the lions 
in the arena. In the midst of her training, she has a 
baby, and tries to wear the new-found gowns of medi- 
cine and maternity and still recognize herself in the 
mirror. Dr. Klass offers the promise that the advent of 
women to medicine will bring about the return of a 
care, compassion, and mutual respect that once 
marked the patient-doctor relationship. 

However, something is missing from these books 
—that is, a sense of fun. I had fun in medical school. | 
learned to play the accordion. I traveled. I laughed a 
lot. I made good friends. [ loved my wife. I played 
poker. And I discovered opera. Here is how that 
happened. 

Dr. Sheinin was the Chicago Medical School. He 
had rescued it from the ranks of the “diploma mills” 
and had turned it into a first-rate institution of teach- 
ingand research. As dean and president, he governed 
faculty, students, and board with an iron fist. We all 
marveled at how a wiry man of 5'3” could inspire 
dread not only in first-year medical students but, as 
well, in the giants of medicine who taught them. Yet 
he knew each student by name, their strengths and 
weaknesses (and how much the student's father was 
good for toward the school’s endowment fund). His 
domination of the school was absolute, as he 
reminded us at our first meeting with him in the 
amphitheater: “Boyiss,” he roared at us with his thick 
Russian-Jewish accent, “Who da hell do you tink 
climbed up on a ledder and painted da kadushasuss 
[cf caduce] and lemps of knowledge det you see 
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around da top of da room? Dat’s right, me! And don’t 
you forget it!” 

During my second year, the board of directors 
decided that the school needed new blood and a new 
image. Dr, Sheinin continued as president, but a new 
dean, Dr. Daniel S. Kishner, was recruited from Yale. 
His Harris tweeds, button-down collars, rep ties, 
along with his polished speech, unmarred by any trace 
of accent, would surely bring some badly needed ivy 
to the bricks of our building. Dr. Sheinin did not seem 
entirely pleased. He roamed the corridors, as was his 
habit, asking students, “So, nu? How do you like my 
Danny-Boy?” 

The following year, five freshmen stole a bi 
chemistry test. After purloining the exam, one of them 
was foolish enough to bring it to a biochemisttry 
instructor at a neighboring medical school for help 
with the answers. The instructor called a professor at 
my school, who reported the student to the new dean. 
Dr. Kishner summoned the student to his office and 
promised to go easy with everyone involved if the 
student would confess and reveal the names of all the 
perpetrators, When all were assembled in his office, 
the dean informed them that they were all expelled 

The students petitioned for assistance from the 
student council, and, as president of that body, I was 
delegated to intervene on their behalf. When I dis- 
cussed the matter with Dr. Kishner, he reminded me of 
the grave responsibilities that awaited a physician and 
of the need for scrupulous honesty and ethical prac- 
tice. When I asked if he had not offered immunity in 
exchange for a full confession, he responded that 
extraordinary diligence was necessary in order to pre- 
serve the sanctity of our profession. 

After student council deliberations, it was 
decided that I should bring the matter to Dr. Sheinin 
He was only too pleased to listen. [had never seen him 
so animated. As I sat trembling in a straight-backed 
chairin the center of his cavernous office, he circled me 
wildly like a lean and hungry wolf, railing at the cru- 
elty of men. Obscenities poured from his mouth as he 
decried the treachery of administrators, the corrup- 
tion of bureaucracies. His tirade ended with, “It voss 
like Tosca, Michael, like Tosca! He told dem he’d use 
phony bullets, but he used real bullets!” I had no idea 
what he was talking about and wanted only to escape 
from his office before the meltdown took place. 

When I arrived home, I told my wife what had 
happened and asked her what Tosca meant. “I think 
it’s an opera,” she replied. | went to the library and 
took out a record of Tosca, so as to understand Dr. 
Sheinin‘s allusion. I had been to an opera once, a five- 
hour performance of Die Meistersinger, heard from the 
family circle (cheap seats) of the old Met — hardly fare 
to whet the appetite of a neophyte. Casually, I put the 
record of Tosca on the turntable. Out came Puccini, 
through the heavenly throats of Callas, Di Stefano, and 


Gobbi — and it was gorgeous. 
At my graduation ceremony the following year, I 
told Dr. Sheinin that he had created an opera fanatic. 
Dr. Sheinin presided at the ceremonies alone, for after 
the students had been reinstated Dr. Kishner moved 

on to cleaner pastures. 
MICHAEL A. INGALL 


DON’T TREAD ON ME 


The Selected Letters of S. J. Perelman 
EDITED BY PRUDENCE CROWTHER. VIKING; 1987. 


THE SWISS FAMILY 
PERELMAN 


BY S, J. PERELMAN. PENGUIN BOOKS; 1887. 


At Tucumcari, New Mexico, we had a room in the 
Ranale, a matchboard hotel with people clearing their throats 
all night and peeing into the cuspidors. The worst horror was 
the Beale in Kingman, Arizona, which liad a coating of fine 
gray fur over everything as thick as Gurke's [the dog's] coat 
‘Men walked up and down an alley contiguous to our room 
and three women in the next room came in about four and 
tried very hard to vomit up their drinks without much 
succes. 

— Letter to Ruth and Augustus Goetz, December 

1939 


[The children’s} uncle, Mr. West, has been flat on his 
pratt the last few weeks with a battery of doctors peering up 
his pecker hunting for a stone of the Triassic period that got 
lodged in the tubes. They have finally dynamited it, 
somewhat in the fashion ofa log jam, with a musical chorus of 
nls furnished by Laura’s mother, which, combined with 
two growing children, made the premises reminiscent of 
Donnybrook Fair. 

— Letter to Augustus Goetz, January 1940 


(ORD KNOWS WHY ANYONE would want to publish 
the letters of S. J. Perelman. He was an important, 
gifted, supremely witty writer — but his writings 
Iwere crafted over months of pain and trial. The 

letters, on the other hand, were tossed off quickly, and 

although there are rare nuggets, they bear as much 
interest as the eight-volume set of the complete corre- 
spondence of Nikolai Semionovich Leskov. 

For those interested in his life — and god knows 
there are drones in graduate school at Columbia or 
Berkeley who are plotting some computer study of the 
adjectives in Perelman’s writings — the letters are only 


§.J. PERELMAN 


mildly absorbing. They constitute the raw stuff of his 
masterpieces, counterpoint to his descriptions of Hol- 
lywood, or the Pennsylvania farm, or his bread-and- 
butter trips around the world. 

‘As we watch Perelman growing older and more 
cantankerous, the letters turn more bitter, and we may 
not necessarily want to pick up on what Ms. Crowther 
is laying down. Her introduction is sprightly enough 
(at one point Perelman refers to producer Mike Todd as 
“an ulcer no larger than a man’s hand”), but inter 
mixed is the portrait of a humorist burned-out, living 
by himself in a drab walk-up, reduced to trying to 
seduce the various literary pilot fish (such as Ms. 
Crowther) who seek out. (Indeed, five of the last 
letters are addressed to her, but the book is coyly 
obscure as to the exact nature of their relationship.) 


With only two hours in Chicago I would be unable to 
see the city, and the thought drew me into a state of 
composure. I noted with pleasure that a fresh coat of 
grime had been given to the Dearborn Street station, 
though I was hardly vain enough to believe that it had 
anything to do with my visit. There was the usual ten- 


minute wait while the porters withdrew with my port 
able typewriter to.a side room and flaited it zith ham- 
mers, and at last I was aboard the “Sachem,” crack 
train of the B.B.D.& O. lines 

— “Strictly from Hunger” 


He really was one of the great stylists of the cen- 
tury. He said that his inspiration was George Ade — 
but reading Ade, with his fables and morals, doesn't 
force us to laugh out loud as we must, if we have even 
the slightest bit of wit in us, with Perelman, Perelman 
seems closer to Mark Twain or the early Dickens or 
Benchley — or even Jerome K. Jerome— than Ade. He 
will use any trick to stick a witticism to us. He will zip 
in with an idea or thought or word at the end of the 
sentence that doesn’t belong, doesn’t belong at all, 
and yet it works. He will pull out a word that is myste- 
riously obscure, but its roots or usage will not be so 
rare that we can’t figure it out. His style is one they 
used to call “deadpan,” but it is beiter defined as 
elaborately droll. He used to write for the Marx 
Brothers, and there is an element of Perelman in those 
fried speeches of Groucho — but it always put Perel- 
man in a frenzy when someone wanted to interview 
him about that period of his life. He did not like Hol- 
lywood, and he did not like what Hollywood did to 
him — nor that he had to depend on it in order to eat. 
He was first and foreskin a writer for the New 
Yorker, with all that it meant. His prose was elegant, 
and even when he was being tricky, he was being 
elegant: 

“Have a bit of the wing, darling?’ queried Diana 
solicitously, indicating the roast Long Island airplane 
with applesauce. I tried to turn our conversation from 
the personal note, but Diana zoould have none of it. 
Soon we were exchanging gay bantam over the mellow 
Vouvray, laughing as we dipped fastidious fingers into 
the Crisco parfait for which Diana was famous. Our 
meal finished, we sauntered into the play-room and 
Diana turned on the radio. With a savage snarl the 


radio turned on her and we slid over the waxed floor in 
the intricate maze of the jackdaw strut. 
— “Strictly from Hunger” 


God knows why they bring out a rerun of The 
‘Swiss Family Perelman. The aficionados — the real afi- 
cionados — know that the early works are the only 
ones worth reading and rereading and calling up your 
friends and reading to them on the telephone. At the 
top of the lists Acres and Pains (originally titled Home Is 
Where You Hang Yourself). His tale of being.a gentleman 
farmer in Pennsylvania bears reading, a hundred 
times, and for those of us given to irrision, it can make 
us weep even after that hundredth time. Right below 
that in the panoply is Crazy Like a Fox. The best collec- 
tion is The Most of S. J. Perelman —all pieces from the 
thirties and forties. Some like Dawn Ginsburg’s Revenge 
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and Westward Ha! No one in his right mind would buy 
the later stuff like Swiss Family Perelman or Baby It's Cold 
Inside. Jon Gallant, scholar supreme on early Perel- 
man, claims that The Last Laugh is almost as good as the 
early writings — it was published posthumously — 
but I gave it a whirl recently and except for the part on 
the Marx Brothers, and a very interesting, but not 
riotous, chapter on his brother-in-law Nathanael West, 
it was mostly Perelman Downhill. 

It was hard to keep the fireworks going and, even 
worse, to compete with himself, as he was forced todo 
in his later years. Not only was he older, and grayer, 
and wiser; he was also more sardonic, unremittingly 
so. His early writings made it because he was wry and 
sarcastic and caustic; but still, there was a sly hope at 
the silliness of it all, a forgiving air, as it were. After 
middle age, he lost much of that and turned — always 
the tragedy of the great writer — into mining the same 
lode over and over again. [t was enough to make his 
readers long for the good old days 

The first couple of days out of the Golden Gate were 
uneventful. [ spent them stretched out in the lower tier 
of my double berth, gritting my teeth to prevent my 
tongue from escaping and making a minute study of 
the plywood ceiling above me. Approximately every 
fifteen seconds, the Marine Flyer rose with the speed 
of an express elevator, shivered deliciously, and 
lurched steeply forward into the trough. As it reached 
the bottom of the curve, all the bureau drawers flew 
out, the locker doors opened, suitcases slid halfway out 
of the top bunk, and our toilet articles teetered toward 
the washbowl. The moment the ship began its ascent, 
the process reversed: with a salvo like the bombardment 
of Port Arthur, drawers and doors banged shut, suit- 
cases smashed into the wall, and bottles splintered the 
shaving mirror. It was pikestaff-plain and Doomsday- 
certain to me, a deep-water sailor since boyhood, that 
the Marine Flyer was little more than a cheeseboxon a 
raft and would momentarily founder with all hands. 
Even the veriest landlubber could perceive that the man 
whose duty it was to drive the ship — the chauffeur or 
the motorman or whatever you call him — was behav- 
ing with the grossest sort of negligence. 

— Westward Ha! 


Perelman is a writer who doesn’t prosper under 
close examination. He's not like Fitzgerald or Heming- 
way or Dickens or even West himself — the more you 
look, the more mysterious they become. Looking 
deeply into Perelman is like analyzing a joke. Why is, 
this funny? It always turns abit sour when you do that 
Even worse are the stories of his cruelty to his family, 
the suicide of his son, his bitterness toward America — 
these chip away at the other story, the one we like 
better: the story of a man named Perelman who was 
well content to make fun of himself, who was a lousy 
traveler, who could never make the plumbing work or 


grow tomatoes, who hated everything to do with 
American P.R. and salesmanship and the world of the 
pushy and — most of all — those who were unkind 
with the language. Perelman’s was an ongoing lesson 
in how not to use the language and, most of all, a 
lesson on its very vulnerability. His way was to turn it 
bottomside up, and spin our heads in the process: 

“And you were cruel,” I said. 

“I'm sorry,'” added Quigley. 

“Why did you add Quigley?" I begged him. He apolo- 

gized and subtracted Quigley, then divided Hogan. 

We hastily dipped the slices of Hogan into Karo, 

poured sugar over them, and ate them with relish 

— "The Love Decoy” 


This type of writing, which could well be part of 
the script of Animal Crackers, was abandoned later on, 
perhaps as the New Yorker changed, becoming more 
nationally and internationally responsible. Perelman 
was at his best with the sardonic upper-class humor — 
the bare juvenile humor of a Yale or Brown senior, the 
word play of graduate students at Harvard or Colum- 
bia—a wit who mocks all who lack the knowledge and 
assurance, who have what Pogo called “confidence of 
ignorance” The Perelman humor is a studied fatigue 
with the process of mockery itself. The world is 
delightfully foolish, a parody, especially in the Amer 
ica of 1935 to 1955. The world-weariness with crassness 
and the Middle-Brow was owned, guarded, staked 
out, and exploited by the New Yorker intelligentsia — 
Perelman, Benchley, Thurber, White, Salinger, 
Cheever. Theirs may have been a badly concealed 
yawn, but it was underlaid by sardonic whimsy: 

All together I spent three and a half weeks in Penang 

before the President Monroe nosed over the horizon, 

‘and this much Izill say for it: if you ever want a perfect 

honeymoon spot, a place where the scenery and climate 

fuse to produce unadulterated witchery, where life has 
the tremulous sweetness of a plucked Iute-string and 
darkness falls ail too soon, go to the Hotel Plaza in New 
York. Of all the lethargic, benighted, sommolent flea- 
bags this side of Hollywood, the port of Georgetown on 
the island of Penang is the most abysmal. At the time | 
was there, its recreational facilities consisted of four 
Tarzan films, a dance hall housing eighty-five pock- 
marked Malay delinquents, a funicular railway, anda 
third-rate beach situated five miles from nowhere. If, 
after exhausting the potentialities of these, you 
retained any appetite for sightseeing, you could visit 
the Ayet Itam temple and botanical gardens. The for- 
mer is possibly the largest, and unquestionably the 
dullest, Buddirist temple in Malaya, and no waste- 
basket is complete without a snapshot of this historic 
shrine, The botanical gardens boast many varieties of 
cactus not found anywhere, not even in the botanical 
gardens. The day I was there, I waited almost three 
minutes for them to show up, but never caugitt so 


much as a glimpse of anything resembling a cactus. I 
related the incident subsequently to a group of pas- 
sengers aboard ship who were discussing occasions on 
which they had failed to find cacti, and it was unan- 
imously agreed that my experience was by far the most 
unusual. 

— Westward Ha! 


The last days were not kind to him. He lived by 
himself, occasionally allowing himself to be inter- 
viewed, courted and titillated by Smith College liter- 
ary kittens. He dressed impeccably, was prompt, wor- 
ried that William Shawn at the New Yorker was sitting 
‘on too many of his pieces. He had reason to worry. 
Unlike brother-in-law Nathanael West, killed in an 
auto accident in 1938, risen to become a major cult 
figure in the fifties and sixties, Perelman had the ironic 
duty of living on and on, not necessarily amusing a 
new generation who were more intent on civil rights, 
Vietnam, racism, and American foreign policy than 
travel-ennui, harridan wives, and the grotesqueries of 
Hollywood. Perelman had prospered in a time when 
the citizens were more gauche and less aware: unselec- 
tive dumbness all around permitted him great latitude 
to wield a sword that cut both ways, slashing at the 
vulgar as if they were never sad, pinioning the crass as, 
if it were never tragic. It was an older sensibility, a 
Depression sensibility that gave him his freedom. And 
ina time when vulgarity began to go out of style, so 
did he. 

The picture of Perelman as forgotten, getting 
older, not able to performs gracefully as he had before 
isasad one, and we wantnone of it. Rather, we want to 
remember him as the talented, randy writer of 1948, 
stuck with Hirschfield on some tramp steamer off the 
coast of Ceylon, sweating, getting taken for a ride by 
the tour-guide directors, appalled by the dress and 
jewelry and the language of his fellow passengers, 
them and their ilk; or, better, Perelman in 1935 in 
Hollywood, viewing the whole improbable scam with 
a great wide twist of razor words, cutting, as they did, 
into the fat, so sweetly: 

The violet hush of twilight was descending over Los 
Angeles as my hostess, Violet Hush, and I left its 
suburbs headed toward Hollywood. In the distance a 
glow of huge piles of burning motion-picture scripts lit 
up the sky. The crisp tang of frying writers and direc- 
tors whetted my appetite. How good it was to be alive, 1 
thought, inhaling deep lungfuls of carbon monoxide. 

— LORENZO W. MILAM 
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THE STARS 4 US 


If you go out (they say) some quad 
rillion dodecatillion miles out over 
there (they say), you can find 

a corner of the universe where 
there is no light of no star, 

no white no blue no color 

no nothing. No where no 

how (they say). Its dark like 


If we journey there, together 

we could find a corner 

of the universe out of every 

stars way, where we could see 

north no north no south no east 

no west nothing by nothing do west 
nothing (save you) see nothing 

save you, nothing (you and me) 

you and me and nothing and nothing. 


In that all over darkness 

we could be left perfectly & 
forever (forever) to explore 

every comer without any peoples 

or beasts (or stars) anywhere forever 

to offer suggestions, changes, alter, 

ations altercations agitations. No 

one. So that we (you and me) could grad 
ually transform ourselves in the uni 
versal transformed trans-bi-polar 
untransportable Trans Universal Us. 


We would pass 500,000,000 or so quarks 
‘merging. into 500,000,000,000,000,000 
(000,000 blue giant white dwarf alpha 
mega eterno macro yous: merging 
‘our two magi selves in mirrors there 
in dark nonospace souls all souls 
in plu perfect darkness there 
next to the last pass of the universe. 
We will wheel against blackened white 
light sky blue nights at 
the nanoedge of micro scopic space 
merging the two (The Two) of us in 
a new mega-universe, a megasome 
thing for both of us 
both of us a new a new beginning 
both of us here 

here to begin 

again at the pass of uni 

verse. 

— PETER DODGE 
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POLITICAL PUZZLE NO, 45 


BY HUGH GREGORY GALLAGHER 


When the puzzle proper is completed, it will be found to be a political quotation. The first letters of the 


completed clues will spell out the author and 


urce of the piece quoted. A pri 


of $100 is offered for the 


first correct solution received according to postmark, In case of tie, the prize will be divided equally among, 
the winners. Entries should be sent to The Fessenden Review Puzzle, Box 7272, San Diego, California 92107. 
As usual, all compliments may be sent to the author; all complaints should be directed to the editors, 


A. A streetcar named des 


B. Greek guerilla 


B) 
qy 


i” Bo ie 
Polk's Veep = 


D. Macmillan’s wife — 


E, Taft school? — 
BE 


E Porch furniture —_ 


gl 
ES 
x 


G. Way off — 
ve BW 


Hi. Father of CIA 
6 


1. Passing through a sieve — 
16 throug! a 


IFK on PT 109 
un z 


K. Hitlers people — 
Perk i Taw 


L. What cause causes. 
B 
M. Olivier to his friends 


N, Sticky stuff 


Be 


O.AFobian — 
7H UR 


P. First dark horse 5 


Q. FDR's Press Secretary 


R. Original Gerrymander 
5 Yankee Doodle Dandy 


1. Front Page Scribe _ 
B 


U, Imperial Chemical 


V. University of lowa at lowa 


W. Great Britain — 
a 


X. To gaze idly 


ym ie 


¥. International Cooperation Administration 
Z. What the Little Pig said 
w 


AA. Underwriters Institute 
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